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PREFACE 


This book on Modern Europe has been written mainly 
to fulfil the requirements of students studying for their 
degree and competitive examinations, Though there are 
numerous books written on this period of Modern Europe 
there is hardly any book which meets the needs of an average 
student. Due to inadequecy of library facilities, too, it is not 
possible on the part of the students to read a large number of 
good books. Therefore a careful attempt has been made in 
this book to dwell on certain topics keeping the needs 
of the students in view. 


In writing this book I have confined the topics to the 
epoch"making events which took place between 1789 and 1919 
from the rise of nationalism to the beginning of internationa- 
lism. Nevertheless, I have tried my level best to present in 
detail the forces of political, economic, social, religious and 
iatellectual trends which have affected the course of Modern 
Europe during this period, 


Imust express my deep sense of gratitude to 
Dr M. N. Das, M. A., Ph. D. D. Litt, Professor and Head of 
the Department of History, Utkal University, whose 
guidance and valuable advice considerably en-riched this 
book, I am also very much grateful to Mr. A. Sahani, Depart- 
ment of English, who inspite of his multifarious activities 
was kind enough to read through the manuscript. I must 
express my thanks to my friend Sri F: C, Das for his 
untiring help. Lastly I must thank my wife Smt. Kadambini 
Devi, Lecturer, Mahila College, Puri who assisted me a great 
deal to complete this wrok. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The French Revolution which took place in 1789 was 
a great event in the history of human civilization. It gave 
to humanity new ideas of liberty, equality and fraternity 
which marked the dawn of anew age. It challenged politi- 
cal absolutism and hereditary aristocracy and set a precedent 
for suppressed people to revolt against their oppressors. 
This revolution overthrew the old regime, the old political, 
economic and social systems that prevailed in Europe before 
the French Revolution 


CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTION 
Despotic monarchy:— 

. The decline of the French political system was one of 
the most obvious causes for the outbreak of the revolution. 
The autocratic French kings were neither enlightened nor 
were they in favour of constitutional reforms. Their autho- 
rity was absolute, based on Divine Right theory. 

A person might be thrown into prison by a royal order 
(lettres de cachet) and held there without trial. According 
toLouis XIV, “The sovereign authority is vested in my 
person, the legislative powers exist in myself alone...my 
people are one only with me, national rights and national 
interests are necessarily combined with my own and only rest 
in my hands”, Such a system could not be efficient and no 
wonder the people suffered under the despotic rulers, 


Weak successors of Louis XIV — 


Another cause of the revolution was the weakness ¿nd 
incapacity of the successors of Louis XIV. In theory they 
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were autocrats; in practice they were subjugated to a compli. 
cated and irresponsible official dom. T hey lived secluded in 
the splendid isolation of Versailles and cared little about 
what was going on in the kingdom. Louis XV the great- 
grandson and successor of Louis XIV was one of the most 
worthless French kings, He had neither the capacity nor 
the inclination to improve the state of affairs, He said, 
“After me, the deluge’. He was Succeeded by Louis XVI 
who was weak, indolent and with no will of his own. His 
queen Marie Antoinette interferea in tne state affairs. She 
supported the privileged class who were opposed to all 
teforms. She was extravagant, proud, wilful, and fond of 
pleasure. It is stated that the queen alone had more than 
500 servants. There were more than 1900 horses and 200 


carriages in the royal stables which cost more than a million 
and half dollars. In 1/89 all t 


= his enormous waste amounted 
to more tnan 20 million dollars a year, 
Administrative system-— 


The administrative 


System of the 
factory. ‘The king Was t: 


he head of th 
ming the details 


country was unsatis- 

e state. But he was 

of the administration, 
i with a 

Maximum of confusion 

Government, 


There Was 


; no general court 
f taxation 


exempted from taxation, Thus ais 
: the ad; a 
on Oppression and tyranny. ministration was based 


Social and Economic Inequalities 


It is said that “the Revoluti 
r > t 
rebellion against despotism he 10n of 1789 was much less a 


ana Tebellion against inequa- 
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lities”. French society was divided into two parts:— the 
privileged and the unprivileged. The privileged class consi- 
sted of the nobility and the clergy. Both of them formed a 
small minority of the total population of the country. But 
they excelled all others in the matter of rank, possessions and 
privileges. They monopolized the highest offices in the 
army, Church and the Government. They owned one-fifth 
of property in France. But they never paid taxes. The 
whole of the revenue of the crown was contributed by the 
unprivileged class or the Third Estate. There was a French 
maxim that ‘the nobles fight, the clergy pray, the people 
pay’. 

The condition of the unprivileged class was practically 
unhappy. A peasant had to work on the land of his landlord 
from sunrise to sunset. The landlord kept large flocks of 
pigeons, deer and game and all of them were fed on the crops 
of the peasant. The lord tried the cases of the peasants and 
inflicted heavy punishments. The peasants had to render 
feudal dues to the lords. They had also to pay the taille 
(adland tax), the gakelle (a tax on salt), and the corvee which 
included compulsory labour in road making and other public 
works, After making all these payments—dues to the lord, 
tithes to the Church, and taxes to the king—the peasants had 
very little for themselves. They lived from hand to mouth 
and many of them died of starvation. 


All political rights were exercised by the priests and 


` the nobles, The peasants were enslaved, partly by binding 


them to the soil, All these social and economic abuses stirred 
the citizens to revolt against the privileged class. 


French Philosophers :— 


Another cause of the French Revolution was the effect 
of the preachings of the French philosophers. They were 
Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau. Montesquieu, in his 
master-piece The Spirit of Laws, advocated separation of 
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power among the legislative, executive and judicial depart- 
ments. His view was that liberty was impossible without the 
separation of powers. The centralization of any two powers 
or all the three in one organ was bound to Tesu! 
He stood for a constitutional form of E 
believed in the supremacy of law. 

Voltaire was one of the masterminds of European 
history whose name has become the name of an era. 
called by the name king Voltaire. 
English, he attacked the then existi 
He attacked religious fanaticism and stood for religious tole- 
ration. He was an impassioned champion of freedom. But he 
was not a democrate, He stond for benevolent despotism. 
He remarked that he would prefer to be ruled by one lion 
than by a hundred rats, 

The foremost of the Frenc 
His book, The Social Contract, has been ri 
the Bible of the French Revolution. He says 
free, and every where 
and free. He propound 
people, Every individ 


lt in tyranny. 
overnment and 


He was 
In his Letters on the 


ng French institutions. 


» “Man was born 
All men were equal 


of France, there was the influence 
Slants, which yi 


The Rise of 
The middi 
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the professors, physicians, lawyers, bankers, and merchants. 
They had both braia and money. They were influenced by 
the preachings of the philosophers. They deplored the waste 
and inefficiency of the government. They resented more the 
social superiority and the degenerate extravagance of the 
privileged class. They led the masses to revolution and became 
the real makers of the revolution. 


Influence of the Revolutions from outside :— 


The French people were influenced by the revolution 
which tvok place outside. The lessons of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion by which an oppressive English king was put to death 
and those of the Glorious Revolution of 1688 by which another 
English king was driven out from the country were not lost 
on the mind of the French people. Besides, the French people 
who participated in the, American war of Independence 
returned with revolutionary ideas, No wonder, these revolu- 
tivns stirred the sympathy and enthusiastic admiration of the 
French people who now began to agitate against the existing 
Old Regime. 


Financial Cause :— 


In the financial and economic structure of France there 
could be seen feudal idea. Here expenditure was larger than 
the receipts. The king and all his family members spent a 
happy luxurious life. In 1789 the total amount of extravagant 
expenditure was 20 crores of dollars. Thus the state of 
f mance was first approaching bankruptcy, 


The receipts came from the taxes, But the nobles and 
the clergies who owned about 40 p c: of the total wealth, were 
totally exempted. The entire burden of taxation fell on the 
unprivileged class who had no paying capacity, 


The French participation in the American war of 
Independence conpletely upset the fiaances of thè country 


In 1774 Louis XVI appointed Turgot as the aria 
of finance. Turgot announced his programme in eee bis 
“No bankruptcy, no increase of taxation, no more aid a 
This policy offended the privileged fa tat ees Gits 
king and the queen to dismiss Turgot In ie ce at ty: ane 
Succeeded Turgot, took a bold step eames reper 
members of the court. He pupi seer a state. For such 
showing the income and expenditure ol 
Policy, he was dismissed PNA eaS HOW edro pleie 

Necker was os who wishes to borrow must appear 
all, He stated, “A aaa rich he must dazzle by spending 
Popeuneeg 08 edd he was able to borrow about 300 
enay p Ean the net result was that in 1785, 
Daon dolar mpletely empty and there were no more fools 
SMa, N, the state. He then levied a tax upon both 
ei and unprivileged and resigned for causes already 

mentioned like Turgot and Necker, 

Calonne was succeeded by Brienne in 1787 to solve the 
financial crisis, But there was no way to fill the treasury, 
There was a lot of hue and cry and the crowds demanded the 
convocation of the Estates-General 

It was under 
forced in 1789 to call 


the royal 


these circustances that Louis XVI was 
the Estates General, the old repre- 
sentative assembly, which had not met for the last one 
hundred and Seventy-five years ( 1614—1779). 

On May 5, 1789, when the Estates-General met at 
Versailles, a conflict arose about the me: 
It had been the old cus 


tom that each of the Three Estates— 
the Clergy, the nobili 


nobility 

» Now the Common 
Ship of Mirabeay demanded that the 
tates should sit in one chamber as a 
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single body and voting shou'd be by individuals, not by 
Chambers, After much bickering and bitter argument, 
the Third Estate. in defiance of the king and court, procla- 
imed itself to be a National Assembly and promulgated a 
Deciaration of the Rights of Man, They took the famous 
Oath at Tennis Court under their leader Mirabeau ‘never to 
separatetn cos encese te one pak ’ until the constitution of the 
Kingdom shall be established. F inally the king surrendered 
and declared that the three orders should meet together, 
Events now followed thick and fast. Mobs throughout the 
country threatened anarchy, Bastille, the symbol of 
arbitrary rule fell to the mobs, The fall of the Bastille 
meant the abolition of absolute government. A mob of 
Paris women followed by the National Guard invaded 
Versailles and brought the royal family back to Paris, 
It was in this Stormy atmosphere that the National 
Assembly performed its work. 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY (1789-91) 


The period of the National Assembly or the Consti- 
tuent Assembly is the period of bourgeoise ascendancy, 
It isthe period when this class attempted to control the 
Course of tne revolution. Its national interest was bound up 
with business, and eyen to some extent concerning land 
was from the social point of view essentially conservative, 

‘Lhe constitution of 1791 was preceded by a preamable, 
known as the “Declaration of the Rights of Man”. This 
Declaraton proclaimed that ‘a'l men being born equal should 
have equal rights’. This Declaration was not only an assertion 
of defiance aga.nst the king, it provided what all faiths and 
polit.cal parties need and what the monarchists conspicuously 
lacked—a definition of creed, a programme round which the 
supporters of the revolution could rally. But in any way, 
it was a mistaken measure of policy. The “Rights of Man” 
were” a secret which should be concealed until a good 
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in a position to hear it 
ee EP cae eA of its failure is 
soe rae Declaration was passed, the people 
yok Nay ; tatic stage of the revolution. 
vi eae an beneficial work of the Constituent Assembly 
i Br iad the inequalities and injustice of the Old 
E 7i aS ot the financial and judicial abuses were swept 
ace rhe destruction of “privileges” in its ancient form 
aw: . 


inaugurated the new principle—equality before the law. 
i 

One of the most notable 
adhesion to the principle of r 


were 


acts of that body wasa general 
eligious toleration, 
The hereditary monarchy was retained, The 
the French” became the head of the 
stration. By a 


“King of 


were established “g3” 
All d 
ted by the People, 
judic'al system new judges and were paid 
salaries by the Government, ion. of the old 
bureaucracy meant the passing of the robe, thi 
voted that they should be compensated for the 
had owned. 


The provision 
radical. It wasa uni 
The birth qualificati 
ing the Property a 
of “Active Citizens” 


» By so dy'ng the 
Tinciple of equality of 
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Of all the problems confronting the Constituent 
Assembly the most acute had been “the financial’ problèm.“ 
Bankruptcy was knocking at the door, and the wholé country 
was starving for money. The Assembly was Confronted 
face to face with a problem which could no longer be post- 
poned. In Noyember. 1789, the church property in France 
was confiscated. That property was valued more than 
hundred million dollars: With church property as a security, 
the Assembly. issued a kind of paper currency known as 
the “Assignats’. The paper money worked well’so long as 
too much use of the printing press was not permitted, 
However, the national temptation of printing more paper 
currency. could not be checked by the Assembly, and 
consequently in 1791, inflation was well under way. It was 
one of the greatest blunders of the constitution. However, it 
solved the financial problem at least for a moment. 

The narionalisation of ecclesiastical property had 
brought two other problems in its train. The dissolution of 
many religious houses had thrown upon the country the care 
of the poor. The National Assembly decided, therefore, to set 
up work-houses which would be useful to the state and in 
which the poor man would find a subsistence thanks to his 
own labour. Secondly , the “Civil Constitution” of clergy was 
introduced. which regulated the relation of the church and 
the state. and to which all the clergy were required to take 
oath. Religion and politics were two different things, 
The combination of two different things resulted in a costly 
failure, giving rise as it did to one of the gravest problems . 
of revolution. 

“The Self-denial act” was the last law passed by them, 
According to this law the members who once had been the 
members of the Assembly were not eligible for the next 
election 

The body that set itself the task of making a new 
order for France had no tradition of continuous activity, 
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Experience ve necessary ‘to give balance, and ba'ance, doubly 

necessary. during a revolution, is doubly hard at such time 

e a being fresh at the task they had certain advantage. 

They were full of A Gaal the most part 

i j ir 5 

BOSS Were ta ae it had all the defects of 
ioneer reformer. The deputies had learned their principles 
oak Rousseau, but they did not know how to put then 
into practice. ; l 

The rigid separation for executive and legislature- 
meant in effect that no understanding or co-operation 
between the king and Assembly was possible. 

But the most fatal acts of the Constituent Assembly 
were the weakness of the executive under the ne 
tion, the administrative 
constitution of the clergy. 

However, surveying the work of the Constituent 
Assembly as a whole we must realise that its abolition of all 
the patent evils of the Old Re 


i gime and its establishment of a 
regime that afforded at least a section of 
Participation in public affairs gave distinct 
better order things, 


w Constitu, 
decentralisation, and Therese 


the citizenery 
Promise of a 


The Government provided for in thë Stitution was 
destined to'a short and ignoble existence. It did not satisfy 
the radicals whose power was rapidly “increasing in the 
country. The Paris mob was becoming more influential and 
the revolutionary clubs were gathering many supporters. The 
Jacobin club under Robespierre and the Cordelier club under 
Danton and Marat exercised a tremendous influence on the 
public in the country. 

In the Legislative Assembly the constitutionalists 
supported a constitutional monarchy while the Republicans 
were divided into two groups: the Girondists and the Jacobins 
who stood for establishing a republican form of government. 
The Girondists were a group of moderate young men led by 
a romantic woman named Madame Roland. They had majority 
in the Legislative Assembly at the beginning, but the influ- 
ence of the Jacobins who believed in brute force was growing 
every day on account of the backing of the Jacobin club. 


The Legislative Assembly passed two laws: The first 
law required the priests to act according to the civil consti- 
tution of the clergy and the other law required the emigres 
who were making plots to crush the French Revolution, to 
come back to France by a fixed date. But the king voted 
both of them. Besides, the king also did not support the war 
which was declared against Austria. The French army was 
defeated by the combined armies of Austria and Prussia. The 
French people attributed their defeat not to their own lack of 
preparation but to the activities of the king. When the king 
was condemned from all quarters, the Duke of Brunswick, 
who was the commander-in-chief of the Allied Forces, issued 
a manifesto to the French people in 1792 in which he declared 
his intention to restore in France the Bourbons to their 
legitimate position. By this manifesto, the king was more 
suspected as a traitor. Therefore, on 10th August, 1792, he 
was suspended, Then the Commune or the city council of : 
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Paris became the real ruler in the country. It destroyed the 
freedom of Press and carried on the September ie 
Many people wao were suspected as traitors were murdere 

ruthlessly. Conflict took place between the Girondists who 
opposed the Massacre and the Jacobins who defended it. At 
last election was ordered for the National convention to 


pre- 
pare a new constitution for the country, 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION (1792-95) 


With the deposition of the mona: 
of the Legislative Assembly, a chan ge came in the character 
of the Revulution, The Revol 


sional government 
and still more daring and 
There grew up, therefore, on the founda- 


the greatest tyrannies of 
y turned dictator and then Prosecutor, and 
r of ‘93 and 94.” For a 
er than the one it had 


; nd equality or 
, may wish to maintain, rescall or treat with 
a prince, and the Privileged classes... 

Louis XVI was guillotined 


{ On January 21,1793, 
1n the place Louis-Quinze on the 
his fell 


OW monarc 
His last words were 


: Gentlemen, Iam innocent 
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of that of which I am accused. May my blood assure the 
happiness of the French.” 

Both the execution of the king and the French declara- 
tion of war against all the monarchs of Europe precipitated 
the European war. Austria, Prussia, Great Britain, Holland, 
Spain and Sardinia formed the First Coalition to crush the 
Republic. But the French soldiers, under the leadership of 
Carnot and Danton, smashed the Coalition. Spain made an 
alliance with France. By the Treaty of Basle of 1795, Prussia 
gave France a free land on the left bank of Rhine. William V, 
the ruler of Holland was deposed and his territory was trans- 
formed into the Republic of Batavia which made an alliance 
with France. French soldiers occupied Austrian Neather- 
lands and the territories of Rhine. Only Great Britain, 
Austria and Sardinia remained at war against the French 
Republic. 

Home Policy : 


In the meantime a great civil war occurred in the 
country. Riots took place at Lyons, Marseilles and Bordeaux. 
The peasants also revolted in La Vendee to restore the old 
monarchy and the Catholic Church. All these revolts were 
supported by the Girondists who gradually lost their ground 
to the Jacobins. The Jacobins became more powerful in the 
Country under the leadership of Robespierre. These rebels 
were put down with a heavy hand. The Girondists were 
excluded from the government machineries and from the 
convention itself. Some of them were guillotined and others 
fled to the provinces and started civil war. 


The Reign of Terror (1793-94) 


In 1793 the National Convention which was controlled 
by the Jacobins entrusted the supreme Power to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to deal with the situation, It was 
developed by slow degree during the first half of 1793 and 
new powers were added as the national dangers increased, 
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There were ministers who were no more than the clerks of 
the great committee. The Committee controlled the con- 
vention. All the business of the country was Centralised in 
it, and all the machinery was directed by it. 
mittee planned the campaign, appointed generals, governed 
the provinces, regulated the commerce and the price of the 
bread. It even had eyes on education, religion, festivals and 
fine arts. By a tireless activity it established over France an 
absolute dictatorship. A nation which had fallen apart was 
restored to unity. 


The com- 


The system of Terror was yielded by various Com- 
mittees and Tribunals. On March 9, a revolutionary tribunal 
was set up in every Commune. 


Throughout France was established a Network of Com- 
mittees wh i i 


to death. Among those executed were Marie , Antoinette 
and Madame Roland. 


ty. Local Tri 
search out the Suspected 
mercilessly, 


two leading Persons, 
Danton was the greatest 
nt enough to keep in his 
From 


I the height of Popularity 
apsed into laziness and lethargy, fatal to his 
and grew “sick of men. So. he was first 

the Committee in 1794, when Robespierre 
overpowered him. 
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Robespierre was a man of fixed ideas, cold, aloof, 
habitually grave and without a spark of humour. He was 
more of an oracle than a states-man. He became the supreme 
authority of the nation and was in a position to usher in his 
“reign of virtue.’ He had unrivalled supremacy over the 
Committee of Public Safety. From 1793 to 1794, he main- 
tained his power by a policy of increasing terrorism. 


At last most of the members of the convention went 
against Robespierre when he refused to allow the members of 
the convention to be exempted from the Law of Suspects, 
Moreover, his Festival of the Supreme Being, an attempt to 
create a new religion and morality was secretly viewed with 
derision and contempt. A temporary absence permitted the 
organisation of a conspiracy against him. He was arrested in 
the convention, shot through the jaw inthe process, and 
suffered greatly before his execution with his close associates 
in July, 1794. The terror ended with his execution, 


Different scholars hold different views tegarding the 
benefit of the Reign of Terror. 

According to one group the inaguration of the Reign of 
Terror was the panacea for all the complaints and illness, 
While according to another group the reign of Terror was 
only the rule of a group of corrupts. 

The Reign of Terror was an administrative machinery 
oiled by the human blood. Robespierre never hesitated to send 
his intimate friends to the guillotine. “To be safe you must 
kill all,” Hobert himself had remarked. Trials grew shorter 
and executions more numerous and after the Law of Suspects 
was passed, 1366 men were put to death within 47 days, 

Another aspect of the Reign of Terror was that those 
who had patronised. anarchy and had talked more about the 
liberty ceased to be the leaders of the common people, They 
became the champions of autocracy. and came out despotic, 
corrupt and blood thirsty. “We must establish the despotism 
of liberty in order to suppress the despostism of the kings, 
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THE DIRECTORY (1795.99)— -=74. 
tLCUTTASY 
After the fall of Robespierre and the end” of~the. Terror; 
the Jacobin club, the committee of Public Safety, the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and the Commune of Paris were 
suppressed. The centre party in the convention came to 
power and framed a new constitution. The executive power 
was vested in a committee of five Directors known as 
the D'rectory. If the former regime was the bourgeois 
monarchy; this one was the bourgeois republic. The 
Directors were mediocre men who preferred personal 
gain to the establishment of general welfare. Financial 
difficulties, internal dissension, the threat of foreign war 
and lastly the weakness of the government to deal success- 
fully with these problems, all favourable for the rise of a 
dictator providəd an entry for Napoleon Bonaparte who 
was to dominate the history of Europe for almost two 

decades. 


Napoleon Bonaparte 


: Napoleon Bonaparte was one of the most illuminating 
figures in modern history. His career offers perhapes the 
most striking illustration in history of a great man—of all con- 
querors one of the greatest—who, by some defect of character 
and some lack of magnanimity, brought down upon himself 
and his country misery and punishment which was also very 
great. He was an adventurer and wrecker, whose story seems 
to display with an extraordinary vividness the universal 
subtle conflict of egotism, vanity and personality with the 
weaker and wide claims of the common good. 


Rise of Nepoleon— 


He was an Italian by descent, a Corsican by birth and a 
> French man by nationality. Born in Corsica in 1769, of 
Italian parantage, he always spoke French with a marked 
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Italian accent. _He was educated for the army in _ France an 
at sixteen became a second lieutenant. Afer his Successes a 
Toulon in 1793 and in Italy in 1794, he became a brigadier. 
general at the age of twenty-five. In 1795 he was employed a 
artillery commander in an abortive raid upon Corsica, In t 
Same year he suppressed the last rising of the royalists an 
saved the Republic of the Directory. For these early military 
victories he was extremely popular with the People and the 
Government. 

His abilities greatly impressed Carnot, the most upright 
of the Directors, He Married a charming young widow, 
Madame—Josephine d 


The weakness of 
for the rise of Napol 


eon. The Directory was a bourgeois 
Goveanment, The bourgeois Politicians were currupt and 
self-seeking time-servers, 


wanted security. Th 
living wage; farmers 


Financial trou- 
Shortage of income 
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Not only the country suffered from internal disorder but 
it was also threatened by external aggression. France was at 
war with Austria, Sardinia and the Great Britain on account 
of the First Coalition. It was the war which gave Nepoleon 
achance to display his genious and to capture the public 
imagination, Once Nepoleon explained to Josephine, “Do they 
(the Directory) think that I need their protection in order 
to rise? My sword is at my side and with it I can go far”. 

In 1797 at the age of twenty-six Nepoleon was appointed 
as the commander of the Italian Campaign where he showed 
his worderful capacity as a general to lead an army to victory. 
This campaign has remained in the eyes of the military stra- 
tegists a master-piece, a classical example of the art of war. It 
may be summed up in these words: “He came, he saw, he 
conquered, Ill supplied and ill equipped, his army brushed 
aside the Sardinians at Mondavi. The Government of 
Sardinia agreed to hand over Savoy and Nice to France. 
After this victory he said to his soldiers.” In fifteen days 
you have won six. victories, taken twenty-one stands’ of 
colours, fifty-five pieces of cannon, several fortresses and 
conquered the richest parts of Piedmont. You have taken 
fifteen hundred prisoners and killed or wounded ten thousand 
Men. ...... But, soldiers, you have done nothing since there 
remains something for you to do. You have still battles 
to fight, towns to take, rivers to cross”. 

After the defeat of Sardinia, Napoleon directed his 
attention towards Austrians. His victorious war with 
Austria saw the battle of Arcola, the battle of Rivoli, the 
passage of the bridge Lodi and finally an artistic finish to all 
these dramatic incidents the signing of the treaty of Campo 
Formio in 1797 with Austria. After this he used to say, 
“What I have done so far is nothing, I am but at the beginn- 
ing of the career, I am to run”. By this treaty Austria gave 
her possessions in Belgium, the left bank of Rhine, Lombardy, 
some parts of papal states and the Duchies of Parma and 
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Modena, In return she got the main lands of Venice. This 
treaty gave France not only her natural frontiers but also 
gave a death blow to the First Coalition. As a result 
England had to fight single-handed against France. 

For his glorious victories Nepoleon gained much popu- 
larity with the Directory and the peopie. ln his Italian 
campaign he won great booty and weaith trom the conquered 
lands for France and thereby saved the country from the eco- 
nomic crisis, Besides he robbed arts galleries in Italy as the 
prize of war. ‘Lhese arts made the People excited in Paris. 

Napoleon also gained popularity among the Soldiers. 
His love and affection, his free mixing and simplicity, his _ 
inspiration and discipline, his great personalit 
genius and lastly his ability to touch t 
his power over his soldiers, 


y and military 
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to crush her. But Nepoleon saw England not as an island but 
as a far-flung empire and, therefore, he tried to cripple the 
prosperity of the island and to subdue her. He who should 
conquer England, would have Europe at his feet, remarked 
Napoleon. The East has always appealed irresistibly to the 
young Corsican as it had appeared to Alexander the Great. 
He is said to have remarked, “This little Europe does not 
supply me with enough glory. I must seek it in the East. 
All great fame comes from that Quarter.” The Egyptian 
Campaign was not merely a political expedition, it was also 
a ravishing of civilization. He won the battle of the Pyra- 
mids but got severe resistance in the battle of Acre in the 
Syrian campaign and was defeated by Nelson in the battle of 
the Nile. But these early reverses did not cast any shadow 
of doubt on the wonderful Odyssey who returned to France. 
The Directory had so mismanaged the situation that he was 
hailed as “the saviour.” “It looks as if everybody was waiting 
forme. Awhile back would have been too soon. Tomorrow 
would have been too late. I have come at the right moment. 
‘he pear is now ripe’ ’—remarked Napoleon when he came 


-into touch with the atmosphere of France. 


The Coupd’etat of Brumaire was one of the most 
unheroic episodes of Napoleon's life though it was the most 
exciting one. He overthrew the Directory on 9th November, 
1/97 and replaced it by the Consulate. The constitution of 
the year VIIL (1799) made Napoleon the first Consul for 10 
years in a term of three Consuls, who were the heads of the 
executive. Though the semblance of democracy was kept, it 
was actually an autocracy in which the first Consul had all 
the Power, real or apparent. France put herself absolutely 
in Bonaparte’s hands and prepared to be peaceful, happy and 
glorious. 


HIS DOMESTIC POLICY 


Napoleon was a versatile genius who proved his skill 
not only in war and diplomacy, but also in the art of govern- 
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it isnot asa general that I 
the nation believes that I 
ruler.” Taking the admini- 
S he established a kind of 
known as the “Consulate,” 
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tecovered the lost conquests, crushed the second coalition, 
effected a general peace, 
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ment came toanend. Government, national and local was 
centralized.in Paris more effectively, than in the days of 
Bourbons. Moreover, he abolished the system of election. 
Because he found the people were quite ignorant to parti- 
cipate in their government the system of election was 
replaced by the system of appointment. 


After the revolution, the landlords deserted their land 
and migrated to some other places. Their lands, therefore, 
remained uncultivated. Napoleon distributed those lands 
among the peasants. Besides he directed the peasants not to 
surrender the land which they had brought from the estates 
of Church and nobility. 

He tried to improve the financial condition of the bank- 
rupt government of France. He abolished the undue profits 
of the bussinessmen and fraud in the public service. He 
took bold step to check speculation in the depreciated 
currency. He regulated the stock exchange and founded the 
Bank of France, which was one of the soundest financial 
institutions of the world. He improved the system of taxa- 
tion and brought order in national finance. He collected 
taxes as a public duty and all the revenues were economically 
administered. By founding the Bank he gave loan on a low 
interest'to the people. Thus France enjoyed a degree of 
financial stability that she had never known before. 

- The system of national education was partly reorganised, 
He was a great patron of learning, hence he established a 
National system of education, with graded schools and free 
scholarship. He established elementary schools, grammar 
schools, high schools, technical schools and military schools 
which were brought under state regulation. The University 
of France was established to maintain uniformity through- 
out the educational system. 

KA He emphasized the idea of equality by abolishing class 
distinction and privileges and by throwing “careers open to 
talents’. He founded the “Legion of Honour” for the 
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in order to promote international trade. He also did his 
utmost to provide the work for the unemployed through his 
constructive projects, 
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support of the Catholics who backed Count ‘of Provence, the 
future Louis XVIII. So the famous Concordat was signed in 
the year 1802 with the Pope. By this instrument the higher 
Clergy, though were appointed by the state, received the 
conformation of the Pope. The lower Clergy were to be 
appointed by the Bishops and were paid by the State. Reli- 
gious toleration was granted to the Catholics. Though 
‘Napoleon was not religious at heart, but at any rate, he 
restored the religious peace and suppressed the cause of the 
royalists. Thus he used religion as a political’ instrument. 
He himself had said, “People will say that I am a Papist, Tam 
nothing. I was a Mohammedan in Egypt; I shall be a 
Catholic here (France) for the good of the people. Shrewd 
and far-sighted as he was, his religion was a useful political 
instrument, a national imaginative focus. a social cement, a 
safety-valve. According to him the people must have a 
religion, and the religion must be in the hands of the govern- 


‘ment. But later on the Union of the Church and the state 


became a trouble some affair because of which the Pope was 
imprisoned. But he protested this mistake in St Helena that 
the Concordat was the lowest possible blunder in his career.” 
But apart from all these glorious achievements he was 
noted for his cultural and aesthetic outlook, which tended 
him to beautify Paris. He was deeply interested in science, 
theatrer arts and literature. Paris became the artistic centre 
of Europe. He brought artistic sculptures and images from 
Italy. Lists were to be made of the ‘ten best painters, sculp- 
tors, composers, musicians, architects and other artists’ whose 
talents make them worthy of support. Painters were summon- 
ed to seek inspiration in the pageantry of French victories, 
and poets a theme in the mission of her history. France also 
produced two literary rolls such as Chateaubriand and Me de 
Stael both of whom suffered: Napolean’s displeasure for 
Napolean was afraid of the bureaucratic vigilance. Inspite 
of that nobody denies the championship of Napoleon in art 
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and culture. Thus Paris changed her complexion, she became 
the;queen of the continental cities and the Paradise of the 
earth, 


Napoleon took a step forward consolidating his power 
when in the name of Preserving the Revolution he put an 
end to the Republic and assumed the title “The Emperor of 
the French”, “I found the crown of France lying on the 
ground”, Napoleon once said, “and I picked it up with my 


sword,” a vivid summary of an important chapter in his 
biography. 


Thus Napoleon, a very efficient administrator 


and 
a very stable gover 


tion which included G 
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, Napoleon defeated the Russians at, Zurich and forced 

them to withdraw from. the wat. ‘The climax of his cam- 

` paign reached in the overwhelming victory of Marengo over 

the Austrians in June, 1800. The French under Moreau 

defeated the Austrians at Hohenlinden in Germany. The 

J Austrians surrendered and in the year 1801 signed the famous 

_ treaty called the Peace of Luneville which reaffirmed the 
“Treaty of amp ‘ormio of 1797. 


> Once again Great Britain was isolated and the war was 
< confined tothe sea. England claimed the right to ‘search 
. neutral ships:with a view to ensuring that France would not 
| get supplies and raw materials from abroad. Russia, Prussia, 
_ Denmark: and Sweden protested against this and formed 
the Northern League. They agreed with Napoleon to join “in 
„the “Armed Neutrality?) against’ England. But the» English 
under Parker and Nelson defeated them at the Battle of 
Copenhagen. After the defeat the “Armed Neutrality” 
collapsed, 


* Both Great Britain and France were by now tired of 
‘war. Sd'the two powers agreed to make the peace. In the 
year 1802 was signed tbe famous Peace of Amiens. Accord- 
~ing to this peace Great Britain restored all colonial conquests 
"except Trinidad and Ceylon. France got back west Indian 
‘Islands, The Dutch got back the Cape of Good Hope. Great 
Britain promised to restore Malta to the Knights of St. John. 
Both the French and the English withdrew from Egypt and 
‘the French withdrew from Naples and the Papal States. 


The Peace of Amiens had been welcomed with pro- 

"found, relief by all the nations of Europe.. Many hoped that 
"the storms of the revolutionary period. were over, and, that 

. Europe might enjoy at any rate. a space of tranquillity and 
» ‘peaceful ¢ development, But the Peace. of Amiens was more 
“in the nature of a truce than a settlement. It lasted less than 


we 
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two yeats, It quickly gave place to 
Sity and longer duration, whi 
Battle of Waterloo. 
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army of Russia and Austria was hopelessly broken and the 
Peace of Pressburg was signed. 

The most important consequence of the Peace of 
Pressburg was, however, the reconstruction of Germany. It 
is the irony of history that’ Napoleon was regarded as the 
maker of modern Germany. He abolished the Holy Roman 
Empire and the Confederation of the'Rhine was made. This 
victory amazed the whole of Europe and Pitt is stated to have 
remarked, “Roll up the map of Europe, it will not be wanted 
these ten years.” 

And now remained, one country ‘Prussia’; out of the 
iron grip of Napoleon. In 1806, the prestige of the Prussian 
armies was destroyed in the heights of Jena and Auerstapt. 

At Eylau, in February, 1807, Russia again fought against 
Napoleon a battle that was no real French yictory, but, in 
June, 1807, Napoleon struck again at Friedland, and this time 
he made no mistake. On July 1807 was signed the famous 
treaty of Tilsit when Napoleon was at the zenith of his 
power, the pinnacle of his glory. 


But the progress to the pinnacle was not to be completed 
till Great Britain remained independent. He called England 
as the nation of shop-keepers, and he believed that Great 
Britain derived her chief wealth from her maritime trade, and 
to deprive her of her market would mean that she would 
slowly bleed to death. Hence, in his famous Berlin Decree, 
November 11,1806, Napoleon cut down the relation of the 
whole continent with Great Britain. This is knownas the 
“Continental Blockade.” 

Then Napoleon made the demand that the Papal Ports 
should be closed against the British ships, to which the Pope 
replied with assertions of his neutrality. Napoleon grew 
insistent and in 1808 Rome was Occupied and was annexed. 
with the French Empire. 

Napoleon enforced this economic system upon Portugal. 
But as she refused, the French armies marched towards 
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Portugal, Portugal begged the heip of England and the effort 
of Napoleon to capture the royal families failed. 

But the economic injuries toa people do not cause so 
sharp a resentment as an insult to its pride. i And here 
Napoleon made his fatal blunder. He made his passage so 
Portugal through Spain which was not approved by the peop 4 
of Spain. Further Napoleon took advantage of their political 
crisis, and appointed his brother Joseph as the King of Spain. 
Joseph found himself amist the national uprising the like of 
which Europe had never seen. They did not tolerate foreign 

tule and sent appeal to Great Britain. The Peninsular war 
broke out and it was the Spanish ulcer that Tuined the 
career of Napoleon, 

The next event, the e 
act in the great tragedy of 
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Allied forces in Belgium consisted of two Armies, a mixed 
Anglo-Dutch-Belgian-German force under Wellington and 
the Prussian troops under Blucher. 

[n this final compaign Napoleon .showed daring and 
hope. He gained some wonderful successes, and he was at 
times marvellously supported by his soldiers. But his whole 
Position was undermined, and the ruthless defeat was await- 
ing for him, In the year 1815, at the battle of Waterloo 
Napoleon ‘was brought to the complete subjugation of the 
allied Powers, No battle in history has created so much 
speculation for Napoleon. 

This event followed the final abdication of Napoleon, 
He was sent to St. Helena where the candle of his life 
extinguished for over. 

Napoleon as lord of Europe stood majestically on an 
artificial structure held aloft by bayonets, By his grib of 
central Europe Napoleon became the most powerful sover- 
eign since the days of Charlemage, and without doubt he 
was a commanding genius to be noted down in the goldren 
pages of human history. 


Causes of His Downfall 


In the year 1807 was signed the famous treaty of Tilsit, 
at which Napoleon was at the zenith of his power and glory. 
Central Europe lay at his feet; Austria was subdued, Spain 
and Portugal were cowed, Russia was doing his bidding, and 
further-more England was suffering heavily from commercial 
distress, 

But the liberation of Europe from Napoleon’s domina- 
tion was long incoming. The great emperor was to win many 
victories after Tilsit. The maintenance of so vast a dominion 
depended on unerring skill, and like Many other conquerors 
Napoleon came at last to lose his mental balance. He acqui- 
ted the fixed idea that he could master any problem and 
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vanquish any adversary. But his force and power through 
which he was able to dictate to a multitude of princes, 
to be effective, the fissures became wide enough, the ar 
domination oyer Europe began to crack, 
Pieces like a house of cards, ra | 

The intolerable vanity of Napolean at last led his powers 
toa phantom. He ignored the very spirit of the revolution. 
Liberty, for which the French battle cried. was to him an 
unneecessary factor for the French people. 
Principle of equality and he himself had 
Principle. “I am the Revolution” 
on another occasion, “I destroyed the Revolution.” and this 
was equally correct. After turning a full circle France was 
back to where she had been when the Revolution began. 
People did not accept whole-heartedly the supremacy of 
Napoleon. And consequently a link, an essential link, was 
broken in the long chain of his power, 

The inordinate ambition of Napoleon, which made him 
the lord of Europe, was also responsible to bring his downfall 
The scope of his Policy was not confined to Europe. So the 
great emperor wanted to extend his colonial empire second 
to none in the world, This meant ne cessarly a challenge to 
British colonial Supremacy. He wanted therefore to strike 

which he assumed to be the main source of British 
Wealth, But to a great disappointment he failed to conquer 
India and also failed to become the lord of the whole world. 
ok Sylan s egoism was greatly responsible to bring ay 
fid S power, “Impossible”, he said, with unbounde 
Stent a el Soka Bench re He oe 
acy “of others and ignored their powers: 
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ask for love, but only that kind of loyalty-that springs from 
respect—or sometimes from fear, 

But the great mistake which Napoleon did was that he 
composed his army of different nationalities. All his soldiers 
were not French. The Dutch, the Portuguese, the Ttalians 
all were included in his army, who did not bear the real 
pattiotism for the French soil. 

i Furthermore, Napoleon’s religious. policy, particularly, 


‘the Concordat was the lowest possible blunder of his career. 


Moreover, Napoleon was the master of the land whereas 
England was the mistress of the sea. England was the 
supreme naval power of the world. Because of the absence of 
mighty naval power he could not‘win the victory at Trafalgar, 

Apart from all these causes three greatest blunders, 
which combined to ruin Napoleon, were the continental 
system peninsular war and the invasion of Russia, 

The continental system was to close-all the ports of the 
continent to British trade. Napoleon called Great Britain 
as the “nation-of shop-keepers,” and he believed that Great 
Britain derived her chief wealth from her maritime trade, and 
to deprive her of her market would mean that she would 
slowly bleed to death. Hence in his famous Berlin Decree of 
November 11,1806, Napoleon cut down the relation’ of the 
whole continent’ with Great Britain, But alas, Napoleon 
wanted to hunt the deer first before killing the dog. Without 
making France first an industrial nation, he declared the 
decree which ultimately. established the smuggling in all the 
other countries. 

The Pope had been forced'to close his ports to’ British 
trade. But he did not accept it, and was thus imprisoned, 
This high-handed activity of Napoleon made him the enemy 
of the whole French people. ANE 

But the economic injuries to a ‘people do not cause so. 
sharp a resentment as an insult to its pride. And here 
Napoleon made his fatal blunder. Napoleon took advantage 
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of the Spanish crisisin their political field, and appointed 
his brother Joseph to rule the Spanish People. But gradually 
the rise of national spirit in Spain created a stumbling block 
to his uprisings. The Spainiards did not tolerate the foreign 
supremacy and thus prepared for the wat, 
No wonder, Napoleon declared later, 


“It was the Spanish 
Ulcer that ruined me.” 


Now Napoleon may be imagined 
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Hence on April 11, Napoleon signed away the throne 
for himself and his son, On the 20th he bade farewell to his 
Guard, kissed Imperial Eagles and amid the tears of his 
soldiers left the country for the island Elba. While staying 
at Elba he was carefully obsétving the situation of Europe and 
after ten months returned again to France, 

But then his position was undeniably critical. He had 
to fight against the whole of Europe. No battle in history 
was perhaps more spectacular than the battle of Waterloo, 

This battle allowed the’ final abdication of Napoleon, in 
order to make sure that he would never trouble the peace of 
Europe again. He was sent to St. Helena, where the candle 
of his life extinguished for ever. 

Napoleon, the commanding genius of France, achieved 
much that was good and brought many permanent benefits for 
Europe. No doubt, his callous ambition, therefore was for- 
given, in the light of what he was able to do for France. 
There burnt in him the flame of genius. It defies analysis; it 
baffles description. but the whole Europe felt the spell. 


THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


Among the effects of the Revolutionary and the 
Napoleonic wars, perhaps the most important and certainly 
the most immediate was the one that concentrated the atten- 
tion of the European reformers on the possibility of universal 
Peace, In all centuries there was a feeling if vague and ill 
defined, that some measure should be found to prevent the 
recurrence of those evils from which the existing generation 
had so grievously suffered. So in the year 1814 was esta- 
blished the Congtess of Vienna, the magnificent assembly to 
resettle the disturbed continent. 

Never before had Europe seen such a galaxy of crowded 
heads and titled dignitaries. All the European states except 
Turkey were represented. But the main business of the 
Congress was transacted by the four great powera (Great 
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Britain, Austria, Prussia & Russia), who had taken the lead in 


defeating Napoleon. They made the settlement and the 
minor powers had to abide by their decisions, 


Amonog the assembled diplomats the most outstanding 
figure was the Austrian Minister, Matternich, He wasa 
reactionary conservative and opposed to the new forces of 
democracy and nationality. His diplomatic experience and 
powers made him the President of the Congress, He had the 
chief share in shaping the decision of the Congress. Another 
illustrious personage was the Czar Alexander I of Russia. He 
was a liberal force at Vienna, but he was ill-balanced and 
swayed by contradictory influences, Frederick William TIL of 
Prussia was a staunch Supporter of the Czar. The British 


representatives, Castlereagh and Wellington exerted a steady 
influence and did much to harmonise the conflicting interests 


of the allies, _ 
The Vienna settlement was based on three principles, 


viz, restoration, legitimacy and compensation. 
the principle of restoration, 


doctrine of legitimacy, 
Bourbons in F: rance, 
Orange was restore, 


the 
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The principle of legitimacy was somewhat compromised 
by the Necessity of providing arbitrary compensation, During 
the Napoleonic wars, Great Britain had captured the import- 
ant Dutch colonies of Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, 
South Africa, Malta, Guiana and Heligoland. Those colonies 
were confirmed to her. However, with a view to compen- 
sating Holland, and in order to createa strong state on the 
northern frontier of France, Austrian Netherlands (Belgium) 
was. given over to Holland. Prussia was given western 
Pomerania from Sweden, two. fifths of Saxony and the terri- 
tories on Rhine so that she might be the chief sentinel to 
hold France in check in the east, The kingdom of Piedmont- 
Sardinia was strengthened by the acquisition of the republic 
of Genoa so that it might be stronger to resist French 
aggression in the South east. Thus the foremost diplomats 
refashioned the map of Europe, erected safeguards against 
France, rewarded the victors, retributed to the defeated, 
restored pre-revolutionary conditions and provided guarantee 
for the so-called future peace of Europe, Russia received 
central Poland as a constitutional kingdom allied in personal 
union to her crown, and Finland from Sweden: and some 
small conquests from Turkey. For the loss of Finland and 
Pomarenia, Sweden was compensated by securing Norway 
from Denmark. Denmark was punished for her alliance with 
Napoleon. To compensate Austria for loss of the Austrian 

etherlands she was given some scattered lands in South 
Germany which she renounced in exchange for Venetia and 
Lombardy in Italy. Austrian princes were seated upon the 
thrones of Parma, Madena and Tuscany in Italy. Austria 
excluded Prussia from a preponderating position in Germany 
by Compensating her in Poland. Austria dominated over the 
new Germanic confederation. It was a- loose confederation 
of the reigning princes presided over by Austria. All these 
bargains were finally incorporated in what was known as the 
Final Act, June 9, 1815. According to this settlement Austria 
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occupied the comanding position and the leadefship of Europe 
passed from France to Austria. 


DEFECTS OF THE SETTLEMENT 


In making the above readjustments it can hardly be said 
that the diplomats troubled themselves much with principle. 
They did not consistently apply even the principle of dynasti- 
cism or legitimacy, because most of the German princes and 
the republics of Venice and Genoa were never restored, The 
victor powers naturally agrandised themselyes by “Compen- 
sation” for the losses they had suffered during the period of 
Napoleon. And, moreover, they were jealous of one another, 
and they subscribed to some extent to the doctrine of the 
balance of power, 

Strictly speaking there was No congress at all, The 
minor powers had No privilege to take active part in the 
decision. They had the only privilege of forming the 
background. The representatives of the four great powers 
were the congress. They made the settlement and all other 
decisions and the minor powers had to add their piping voice 


to the European chorus. “Presumbably the Congress of 
Vienna was to be a Cut-and-dried affair”, 


“The Congress of Vienna had been heralded by high 
sounding phrases that the object of the Congress was to be 


neration of the politi 


dignity and grandeur’. 
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leon for not respecting the rights of the people acting in the 
same way as it suited to their self interest. 

The allied powers announced that nations will hence- 
forth respect their mutual independence; no political edifices 
shall henceforth be erected on the ruins of formerly indepen- 
dent states; the object of the war and of the peace is to secure 
the rights, the freedom and indepencence of all Nations. But 
their aim was to secure a permanent settlement by preserving 
the balance of power and creating a ring round F. rance and to 
these objects every principle was sacrificed, They wilfully 
disregarded the principles of nationality and democracy which 
were the main instruments of their victories, Belgium was 
joined to Holland from which she was divided not only by 
language but by a long tradition of religious, commercial, and 
political rivalry. Sweden was united with Norway, andFinland 
with Russia much against the wishes of the people. Poland was 
put under the control of the tyrannical Regime of Russia, 
The German and Italian states passed under the domination of 
Austria and the absolute rulers were restored in France, 
Spain, Naples, Sicily and Portugal against the will of the 
people. Europe was astired with patriotic excitement roused 
by the war of liberation, The Germans, the Italians, the 
Spaniards, the Poles, the French, the Belgians and other 
Nations revolted against the reactionary policy of the great 
Powers, The most revolutionary acts of the old absolutism 
awakened the theory of nationality and democracy in Europe 
Converting a dormant right into an aspiration and a sentiment 
into political claim, For the Big Powers the Principles of 
revolution. had been proved to be a destructive heresy and so 
they suppressed the revolutionary force through-out the conti- 
ent. Although they supressed revolution, nationality and 
democracy continued to be the aim of most of the vigorous 
minds in Europeans politics. As a result ‘the union of 
Sweden and Norway lasted ninty years; that of Holland and 
Belgium, fifteen; the Italian and German settlement. suryived 
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but fifty years, the Polish barely a century. The union of 
Russia and Finland was dissolved in 1917. The rulers of 
France, Spain, Naples and Sicily were driven out by the 
Popular revolution. Thus the great powers, who stood against 
the forces of the age were condemned by a century which had 
concerned itself with the undoing of their work. It was 


rightly pointed out that “in all these territorial adjustments 
there was little that was Permanent and much that was 
temporary.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


In spite of the aòsve dra w-backs. the Vienna Settlement 
achieved many things to its credit. Firstly it was Not one of 
revenge like that of 


Paris Settlement of 1919 in which 
Germany was thrashed for all the acts of omission 
mission of William IT. 


i France was not held guilty f 
Wanton aggression of Napoleon, 
imposed on France, As a result ¢ 
in Europe upto 1914, 


he : ont 
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delicate adjustment of rival national claims was to provea 
task insuperable for the nineteenth century. Nor do we blame 
the age for their insincerity and failure. Their failure needs 
a very sympathetic understanding when the background on 
which they had to act is taken into account. The immensity 
and the difficulty of the task is well put by Alison Phillins 
when he says—‘‘Even had the map of Europe been an absolute 
blank, the wisest diplomacy could not have rearranged its 
boundaries so as to satisfy every national ambition.” 

Besides these factors the termination of a terrible 
beriod of revolution and warfare and the rapid development 
of asense of solidarity demanded for effecting a permanent 
Settlement for the balance of power and for the discovery of 
safeguards against its future disturbances. Therefore, the 
adjustments of the balance of power and territory were 
Carried out with the scrupulous nicety to meet the demands 
of the age. 

As regards the restoration of the old regime it cannot 
be denied that the monarchs represented the best and not 
the worst regime. The unnatural union of Norway and 
Sweden, of Belgium and Holland were never avoided when 
the stronger partners—Holland and Sweden demanded it. 
Tt was also a necessity to check the future aggression of 
France. 

The Vienna Settlement represented to some extent a 
Species of internationalism. Through the formation of the 
Concert of Europe it gave Europe for atime a certain soli- 
darity, It adopted the principle of free trade policy in the 
internat'onal rivers and condemned the martime traffic in 
Slaves. It recognised the disappearing of the Holy Roman 
Empire and achieved the neutralization of Switzerland which 
became the principle of Public law of Europe, It arrested 
the territorial ambition and intrusion of Russia into western 
affairs and trans-Baltic ambition of Sweden. It simplified 
the number of German States and concentrated Austria in 
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central Europe, These two factors were belpful in the 
direction of the later union of Germany, Besides the newly 
strengthened kingdoms of Prussia and Sardinia formed the 
nucleii of the unification of Germany and Italy respectively 
which were two of the proudest achievements of the nine- 
teenth century. 
Lastly, though it did not produce the panacea for all the 
evils of the time, “yet it showeu both moderation and Political 


wisdom, and it provided a real foundation on which later 


Europe was to build : and it Preserved forty years of inter- 
national stability,” 


THE CONCERT OF EUROPE 
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Europe. as enunciated in the classical treatises of Grotius 
and other publicists, entirely discarded the Notion of 2 
Supreme head ruling over a community of nations, Though 


Superiority of the great powers, In 19th century, the destiny 
of Furope was in the hands of five or six States, which arro- 
gated to themselves a preponderant influence in all matters of 
Seneral concern like the separation of Belgium and Holland 
and the Eastern Question. 


This predominance of the great status and elimination 
Of the secondary states did not facilitate the harmonious 
working of a European concert. In reality the effect was to 
Sharpen the rivalry of the survivers. Hence a situation 
emerged in which Europe became diyided into two armed 
camps and the prospect of international comity appeared 
more remote than ever, 


At the close of the Napoleonic wars the coalition was 
thought to establish an European federal system; sharing 
common rights and acknowledging common obligations, Men 
had promised themselves an all embracing reform of Political 
System of Europe, and guarantees for peace, in one word, the 
return of the golden ages. But continues Gentz, Secretary 
to the Congress “The protocol of the Congress bears the Stamp 
rather of a temporary agreement, than of work destined to 


last for eenturies”. 


* “The Statesmen who assemled at Vienna were them- 
selves. indeed, under no illusion in the matter, For them the 
Period just closed had been no more shan an interlude, 
unpleasantly interrupting the legitimate development of the 
diplomatic comedy, and they were Prepared, in all -gaiety of 
heart to resume the parts.which they bad tilled, before 
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Ganen interloper, had, thrust, himself in and rudely. 
disturbed the drama and held the stage 
a The high aetna word about;a new. social order, the 
teformation of. the. politial: system: of Europe;, and peace 
based on.a just. restribution sof political iforces ete; “Were 
aimed at only to keep the:nations in peace. But truly the: aim 
of the congress was to divide the spoils of the conquered, 

The realisation of a dream of the type of coticerted 
Europe necessarily.impliesa general similarity of outlook, 
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The genesis of the idea of a Holy Alliance, the child of 
the visionary, impressionable imagination of the mystic 
Russian Emperor goes back to the grand Designs of Henry 
IV in 16th century and the “Project de paix perpetulle”of the 
Abb’ede St, Pierre (1713) which also proposed the formation 
of an European league. 

The Holy Alliance has been little understood correctly, 
still less has it been correctly interpreted. Never was ita 
symbol of reaction or a conspiracy against liberalism ora 
league of Princes against their people. It implied nothing 
More than that sovereigns were henceforth to regard each 
other as brothers “united by the bonds of atrue and indis- 
Soluable fraternity and their subjects as their children whom 
they were to rule as fathers of families.” Subscribed to by 
three great autocracies it naturally awakened the suspicion 
that beneath its agreeable surface somewhere there lay hidden 
a sinister design against the liberties of Europe. ‘This was, 
however, not the case; even Alexander tried to Persuade his 
allies that the Holy Alliance involved as its corollary the 
acceptance of constitutional principles of government. It 
Was an attempt to apply the principles of Christian morality 
to international diplomacy. “This nebulous scheme” as 
Lipson points out, “which loomed so large before the eyes of 
Contemporaries was never materialised and was still-born.” 
Alexander's attempts “to provide its transparent soul with a 
body” were unayailing. Casilereagh treated it as “a Piece of 
Sublime mysticism and non-sense”, and Matternich who re- 
garded the Russian Emperor as a Jacobin, looked upon it asa 
Mere “loud-sounding nothing” or “moral demonstration.” 
Though its practical importance is negligible, this Alliance 
disclosed the fundamental disparity of opinion between the 
Eastern powers on one hand -and British government on the 
Other, 

A like fate overtook what may be termed the system of 
Matternich, which eventually led England to withdraw from 
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the European concert in the words of Canning “to move 
steadily on in her own orbit.” 

While persisting in her resolution to hold aloof from 
the Holy Alliance, Great Britain was willing to cooperate 
with the continental powers for certain well-defined ends. As 
early as 1791 Kaunitz, the Austrian minister, had urged that 
since Europe was a single family of Nations it was the duty 


of all States “to make common cause in order to presetve the 
public peace, 


the tranquility of states, the inviolability of 
Possessions, and the faith of treaties. His proposals were 
directed against France, and the European Concert 


ace of other state SA 


se and to decide what 
gona pe most salutary for the peace and prosperity © 
Gurope’. Thus was formed what has been called the 
Concert of Europe,” is 
The years that follo 
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the members of the European Concert met together at 
specified places to discuss questions that called for collective 
deliberation. In these congresses the most dominant figure 
was the Austrian Minister, Metternich. 

, The first congress was held in 1818 in the ancient 
Carolingian capital of. Aix-la-chapelle, where the main 


‘Question. which came up for consideration was the position 


of France. It was decided to withdraw the Allied army from 
French soil and to admit her representatives to the Concert 


of Europe, 

The Congress soon constituted itself into something 
like a High Court of continental jurisdiction, They called 
king Bernadette of Sweden to, account for ignoring treaty 
tights in his dealings with Norway and Denmark. They 


ordered the ruler of Monaco to see to the better government 


of his principality, and they also overthrew the territorial 


ambition of Bavaria. 
But questions arising out 


Paralysed the work of the Concert, England would not con- 
“Barbary pirates” for 


of conflicting interests 


Sent to joint action in suppressing the 
fear of admitting Russian ships into the Mediterranian, She 


would not also allow European intervention in bringing back 
the rebellious South American colonies of Spain to Spanish 
allegiance, lest her commercial interests should be jeopardised. 
The other powers, therefore, did not allow her to search the 
Sea for suppression of the slave-trade. Thus the mutual 
distrust among the powers fomented the spirit of discord 
and foiled all attempts to have an effective concert and har- 
Monious co-operation. $ 
The real significance of the Congress lay, however, 
eeper for the first time it awakened the apprehensions of 
Nglish statesmen as to the real character of the principles 
Underlying the European Concert. Alexander proposed a 
eclaration by the powers guaranteeing the existing territo- 
tial settlement and the rights of soverign powers, It was 
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greatly welcomed by Prussia and Austria. On impar 
Metternich recognised that:a universal guarantee ; pati 
Status quo would facilitate the systematic sypressien RR 
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place she had direct interest in the peninsula in the 
Lombardy-Vinetia, and secondly as the Neapolitan king by a 
treaty concluded with the Austrian Emperor five years before 
which had allowed him right to resistance to any changes in 
the Neapolitan system of government inconsistent with the 
prin ciples adopted by Austria in her Italian provinces. But 
Metternich not content with that, wanted to get the assur- 
ance of the support of the other power to take action in Neo- 
politan states. He was seconded by Russia. But Castlereagh 
observed, “The more Russia wants to take us to the 
top of the mountain, the more must we descend to the plain”. 
Castlereagh took his stand by the principle that no state was 
justified meddling with the domestic affairs of any other 
state unless on grounds of treaty rights. Metternich’s hands 
were strengthened now by the conversion of the Russian 
Emperor to his fold. “So we are at one, prince, and it is to 
you that we owe it”, he said to Metternich at Troppau. This 
conversion had mementous significance in the diplomatic 
sense. Metternich could now be sure that in his campaign 
against liberalism he could back upon Russian support. Thus 
it foreshadowed the clevage of the Quintuaple Alliance into 
two divisions. On one side remained the reactionary eastern 
Powers (Russia, Prussia. Austria), on the other the constitu- 
tional governments of Great Britian and France. This 
altered situation was reflected in the protocol of Troppau to 


which Great Britain categorically refused to be a party. The 
British government expressly dissociated itself from “the 
lice system which would inevit- 


moral responsibility of a Po 
ably lead to the creation of a species of a general government 
In Europe, with a superintending Directory, destructive of 


all correct notions of jnternal sovereign authority’. Next 


Year, the congress of Laibach in 1821 authorised Austria to 
Suppress the revolution of Naples and Ferdinand was 


Testored to the throne again. A further suppression of 
liberalism in Piedmont gave Italy into the hands of Austria. 
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and Russia came forward to accept the Oke hi pait al 
alliance, triumphed in Piedmont and Naples, 


i itish government 
recover Spanish American colonies. But Briti 


y e congress as a mark of 
represented by a EN pias vigorous foreign Policy 
pee Roe see 28 now succeeded to the foreign office at 
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the sad demise of PHS Geen! by a Federated Europe was 
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principle of Ponainteryention in the affairs of Sovereign and 
independent states. To this Principle Castlereagh 
Canning consistently adhered, though the former was anx 
toavoid a diplomatic rupture with the Allied courts, But 
his successor had no such scruples, Canning’s letters to the 
British ambassador at Vienna expressed 
language the course of a+: 
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France, the autocratic powers sought to convert it into a 
bulwork of conservatism, a barrier against all progressive 
movements. England's attitude was thus a stand against the 
dictatorship of the Great Powers which the concert had 
established under the guidance of Metternich. 

Instead of securing peace and prosperity for the conti- 
nent, the Great powers, converted the congress into a bul- 
work of conservatism and so the minor powers did not 
tolerate it and revolted against them. 

The personal character of the 


responsible to ruin this Congress. 
Metternich who presided the Congress, was cynical in 


every thing, except his own limitations. There was never 
a greater egoist than he, who even in his most critical period 
used to say, “my mind has never entertained error.” The 
concern for preservation of peace and order soon degenerated 
Into a clique for the preservation of autocracy. Metternich’s 
System of diplomacy became thoroughly discredited by the 


Congress, 
Secondly, as the outlook of the P 
their interests, This created mutual jea! 
found impossible to overcome. 
The awakening of the nation: 
Ponsible to collapse the concert. 
So all these factors taken to! 


towards the decline of the concert of E 
Moreover, the concert was largely a by-product of the 


apoleonic wars, the fruit of a common uprising against the 
Common enemy. When this common enemy was overcome, 
It lost its unity and cohesion, and the nations returned to 
their individual diplomacy on the principles of balance of 


Power, 
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and impart of which they could neither comprehend nor 
utilise. Of course, inspite of the fact that in 1823 the con- 
cert of Europe went toits grave” not with a bang buta 
whimper, Europe still remained in the words of Kaunitz “a 
family of nations and its members had too many interests in 
common for each to plough a lonely furrow.” Three pro- 
blems at least provided ground for common action later on. 
They were the Eastern Question, the Establishment of the 
kingdom of Belgium and thirdly, the Polish question. But 
they were expedients of occasions, but not’ consistent towards 
an European concert. The European concert had died a 
sad death and there was no denying the fact. And even 
today inspite of Winston Churchill's magnificent exhorta- 
tion “Down the ages, above all other Calls, comes the cry 
that the joint heirs of Latin and Christian Civilisation must 
not be ranged against one another,” The dream of atean 
en remained a dream. Only future can Sayawhae iain 


THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 
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National and Literary Revival : 


History, language and religion differentiated them from 
the Turks whom they considered as the infidel barbarians. 
Their racial unity and an active and common religious life 
infused a powerful national spirit in them. Their Hellenic 
consciousness was awakened by a literary revival which 
recalled the glories of the classical tradition. The Greek 
language was purified, a love of the old Greek classics was 
installed in the people and national songs roused a wave of 
Phil-Hellenism in them. 

Influence of the French Revolutions : 

The French Revolutionary movement and the Jacobin 
Clubs had a profound influence on the Greeks who organised 
themselves in 1814 at Odessa into a secret society known as 
Philike Hetairia. This society aimed at achieving national 
independence. A large number of volunteers were enlisted 
and a sense of unity and coherence was created among the 


people to secure the expulsion of the Turks and the revival 


of the Greek Empire. 
Immediate cause :— 

Ali Pash, a Governor of the Sultan, rose in revolt and 
carved out an independent principality along the Albanian 
sea board. The porte’s pre-occupation with this rising offered 


a suitable opportunity to the Greek patriots to overthrow the 


Turkish suzerainty. 
In 1821 the first Greek revolt took place under Prince 


Alexander Hypsilanti, the Governor of Moldavia. He was 
expecting Russian help against the Turks. But due to the 
influence of Metternich, the Czar did not show any sympathy, 
‘As a result the rising collapsed and Hypsilanti fled to Austria 
where he died in exile in 1828. i 

Another rising took place in Morea in 1821. The 
struggle was marked by terrible atrocities on both sides. The 
Turks retaliated and in their turn massacred the Greeks 
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the Russian ambassador, But England and Austria took steps 


y the accession 
when George Canning remai i 
Foreign Office, 


Canning, as a man of classical culture 
had sympathies with the Greeks. Yet his 
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The intervention of Mehmet Ali and his son Ibrahim of Egypt 
in the affairs of Greece in 1825 at the request of Sultan 
Mahmud complicated the affairs and England now renewed 
negotiation with Russia for joint intervention. Canning 
opened negotiation with Prince Lieven on the basis of a 
Separate understanding between England and Russia. “The 
disioyalty of Austria, the unreliability of France, the signi- 
ficance of Prussia, he argued, made them undesirable allies’. 
“Ihe time had come to act, ‘wrote Lieven, Mr. Canning and 
Lare on the path of confidence”. The negotiations were cut 
short by the unexpected death of the Emperor Alexander. 
When Czar Nicholas I came to power he was to follow 
the traditions of Peter the Great and Catherine. A huge 
Russian army was concentrated near the Turkish frontier and 
the Czar had declared that the affairs of the East were the 
domestic concerns of Russia. Canning now again determined 
to renew the attempt to arrive at a “confidential concert,’ 
between the two governments which had been interrupted 
by the death of Alexander, After Canning’s meeting with 
certain Greek leaders at Perivolakia the Duke of: Wellington 
Was sent as special envoy to St. Petersburg where a protocol 
was signed, By this protocol England was empowered to 
offer to the Porte a settlement of the Greek question. 
Russia promised her co-operation in any case. Accord- 
ing to this, Greece was to be established as a vassal and 
tributary state, It was also agreed that in the event of the 
Porte refusing the mediation, the signatory states should 
take the earliest opportunity, either separately or in common 
to effect a reconciliation on the basis of the protocol. But 
Russia had already sent an ultimatum to the Porte demanding 
the withdrawal of Ottoman ‘Police’ from the principalities, 
the release of Serbian Deputies and the despatch of Ottoman 
€puties for a final settlement. This new set of claims was 
Tesented by the Porte. Following the massacre of the 
Janigsaries in June, 1826, the Sultan sent representatives 
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according to the ultimatum to meet those of Russia at 
Akkerman. In this convention Turkey conceded all the 
special demands of Russia in respect of outstanding ques- 
tions in the Danubian principalities, the navigation of the 
Straits and the tenure of certain’ Circassian fortresses. - Full 
diplomatic relations were once more resumed between 
Russia and the Porte, But when the protocol of St, Peters- 
burg was not carried on Russia changed her view and turned 
towards England. Russia and England again agreed to take 
common action in relation to Turkish affairs, 
opened at London only emphasised the 
differences which had slipt up the alliance, 
made a condition to agreement, 
Wellington retired from govern 
to acceptRussian view and thre 
to the policy of Russia. Whe 
Peg ee othe” Treaty ATA 
Austria and Prussia refused to sign as a i 
threat of force. The three si Protest against the 
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with or without the consent of England. Both Great Britain 
and France left the war and allowed Russia to fight against 
Turkey single-handed: Russia alone declared war against 
Turkey in April, 1828. But the Russian blockade of the 
Dardanelles created a great hue and ‘cry in England against 
Russia, For a time diplomatic relation between England and 
Russia became strained. One result of this was the renewal 
of relations between the court of Vienna and the British 
cabinet. Metternich was now fully aware of the impossi- 
bility of restoring the old regime in Greece and renewed his 
Proposition of an independent Hellas. Wellington was, 
however, unwilling to take any step which might imperil 
the traditional amity between England and the Porte. Yet 
according to the London protocol of March 22nd 1829, 
Greece was to be a tributary state but autonomous and 
Zoverned by an hereditary prince chosen by the powers, 

But now the war in the Balkan suddenly came to an 
end. The advance of the Russian commander Diebitsch 
threatened the Porte which came to terms and the peace of 
Addrianople was signed on Sept. 14,1829 The Czar stipulated 
Or no territorial increase in Europe, the Danubian princi- 
Palities were erected into practically independent states and 
5o, presumably, more open to Russian influence than before. 

he treaty rights of Russia in the navigation of the 
Osphorus and Dardanalles were once more confirmed and 
the affairs of Greece were arranged by the inclusion in the 
treaty of the terms of the protocol which had been signed at 
the conference of London on March 22,1829. 
d the treaty of London 


As aresult, the Porte accepte ; 
and Greek independence under Turkish suzerainty was 


recognised, 
The effect of this Addrianople Treaty was immense. 
Ussia by inċlüding- the March Protocol in the treaty, had 
Stolen the credit for thellsettlement of the Greek claims and 
Produced a panic among the powers. Wellington declared 
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that the Turkish power in Europe no ae Bee ane 
to all purposes became a province of Russia an importance 
of the Ottoman Empire was no longer Sharpagne on: over to 
to England. Wellington, accordingly, yes y EA 
Metternich’s view; England and user a oe Turkey 
Greece must be erected into a state independen A ARAE 
apd thetgfore independent: a > eal ie that she had 
ing the views oi TER 
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ot ae soe ae eey sac Greece indeed 
peril S S i into'an independent state, under Leopold 
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of Pan -Hellinie dreams, a mere fragment of Hellas was 
» who had been virtually 
dictator in Greece since the battle of Navarino refused to 
ce Leopold too resigned 
his candidature. The Powers were compelled to make yet 
further concessions, When Palmerstone came to office in 
1830 he signed in Sept. 26, 1831 a new protocol conceding 
to the Greek state the frontier of Ar 
Greece was offered'to, and accepted 
of king Louis of Bayaria, 
oan Was guaranteed to hi 
government, 


Protocol and prin 


arry on the 

The independence of Greece was recognised 

‘by Great Britain, France and Russia, Thus on May 7, 1832 
Moré than a decade after the outbr, 

the tre i 


eak of the Greek revolt, 
aty was finally sj 
kingdom to the sate S8 
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eo come back to. “power with the help. of Talleyrand 
Real ee it’ successfully in collusion with,the Allied Pow- 
ae ha sie People, tired of war and revolutions accepted 
kS T out any enthusiasm. But the Bourbons: neyer.tried 
TPR P pomi and-thec peculiar circumstances under 
es. ey had'been restored made them unpopular from the 
ae ng. It has been cleverly told that they came back in 

ggage of the Allies’. f 
ew ee dynasty in France was restored in. the 
Eons : ouis XVII, brother of that. ill-fated Louis XVI. 
ite ed himself with the:men; who had shared his exile in 
tikes st.. These men did not realise the France to which 
fled oe, was avery different one from which they had 
3 Se § t was a France, tired of Revolution, ‘no doubt, but 

nce which: had parted definitely with ‘Privilege’ and 


which had nursed the liberal ideas. TS 
The new :monarch was confronted by: two bitterly 


OEA political parties, On the one hand there were 
r tra-Royalists, the obstinate and relentless enemies of 
Ta renchRevolution. Their programme was to revive the old 
eae of France. They stood for absolutism and privileges. To 
See their desired goal they contemplated first of all the 
ae of the Gatholic Church to its former ascendancy, 
Ri: secondly they wanted to restore the confiscated property 
ic, nobility, They stood for censorship, which enabled 
Gad © vernment to repress every newspaper:and other, publi- 
eas The public: was chained and controlled and the 
ion denied the right of the free discussion: Sie 

5 The ‘foreign policy which iwas the fayourite of the 

Tench people was exploited completely by the Government. 
ea poleon I once.remarked. ‘give the French people glory and 
Sad them anywhere. But this love of glory was killed by the 

©vernment,’ 


elon, In oposition. to 
ents, ‘pledged to defen 


ere the moderate 


Ultra—Rovalists w 
n and continue it 


d the revolutio! 
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without the revolutionary spirit.’ This party dreamt of an 
alliance between “order and liberty,” between “Legitimacy 
and Revolution.” They accepted the moharchy imposed 
upon them, and were willing to remain loyal to the king, 
so long as the king was loyal to them. This party took their 
stand by the Charter which Louis XVIII- had Promulgated 
in 1814 on his accession to the French - throne, This 
Charter established an elective Chamber of Deputies, pro- 
claimed the personal equality of 

Freedom and Liberty of press, 
the whole not liberal. 


the French men and granted 
But the constitution was on 


did not satisfy th E 
Royalists, and hence they spread : y the Ultra 


a terrible movement i 
iey sp in 
France known as the “White Terror.” Thus the 


A & with their help, began 
ing France, He reorganised the 


DA 
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the name of Charles X. When Charles X came to the throne, 
he found himself confronted by a dilemma, the claims of the 
Past and the claims of the present. However he did not 
hesitate in making his own choice. He decided to restore 
the Old Regime in all its glory by undoing the works of the 
Revolution. He had been the leader of the emigres and like 
them ‘had learnt nothing and forgotten nothing.’ 

Like James II of England he based his Government on 
the pretensions of divine right, and conducted it in the 
interests of the clergy and nobility at the expense of popular 
liberty. A large sum of money was voted fo indemnify the 
Nobles for their losses during the Revolution. The middle 
Class was furious that the money had been derived from a 
reduction of the interest on Government bonds of which 
Many of this class were holders. He stood for the supre- 
Macy of the church. According to Wellington ‘with the 
warning of JamesII of England before him Charles X is 
Setting up a Government by priests, through priests, for 
Priests,’ 

Another Law that discredited his regime was the Law 
against the sacrilege. By this Law burglaries committed in 
ecclesiastical buildidgs were made punishable with- death. 
This barbaric Law weakned the position of the king and 
created a feeling of intense bitterness in the lower and middle 


class society. 
The French people were afraid of the clerical reaction 
more than the political and the social one. Even the 
ei and walked in the 


ing was accompanied by the Court, and 
teligious procession with the Ultra-Royalists. It was the 


Purpose of the aristocratic and clerical party to restore both 
the nobility and the Church to the proud position which 


had occupied before the Revolution. 
But the matters came to a crisis when Chares X 


8PPointed a most reactionary ministry headed by Polignac. 
he declaration of Polignac’s ministry was the reorganisation 


of ‘society, the restoration to the clergy of theirlweight in 
State- affairs and the creation of a powerful : aristocracy 
surrounded with privileges.’ This hateful declaration: was a 
direct challenge to the liberals and threatened :to destroy all 
the chatacterstic works of the French Revolution. After this 
alarming announcement the ‘Chamber -tof Deputies 
demanded the “dismissal of the unpopular ministry, 
But the king dissolved the chamber. 
he ‘suffered ftom a‘ crushing defeat 
were returned in a majority. 


Inthe: new-elections 
, when the Moderate 


The king did not summon 
July 26th 1830 he issued four O 
liberty of the press, dissolving the 
changing the electoral System, reducing the number of 
Voters and ordering fresh election. These Ordinances 
Practically meant the Tevocation of the Constitution and 
the return to absolutism, ny 


the new chamber and. in 
rdinances, suspending the 
Chamber of the Deputies. 


house, e flag of the royal 


mited to Paris. It 


wW oad 
Crown, 3 Y democratic Princ 


Such : s 
‘Revolution Bede oe olution of 1830, a replica: of the 
secularism and constitutional likes” Ra m eacfiregualiis 


- 
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The July Revolution had its echoes in other parts of 
Europe. Metternich once said: “when France catches cold, 
France was the nerve centre of Europe and 
the political upheavals there had their repercussions else- 
where. So when July Revolution succeeded in France and 
the Bourbon monarchy was overthrown, its reactions were 
felt in the Neather-Lands,, Germany, Italy and Poland. 
Belgium was united with Holland against her will. After the 
July Revolution the Belgians were fanned witha conflagra- 
tion. The Dutch forces sent to supress the insurrection, 
were inadequate and were driven out of Belgium. Beligium 
declared her independence. 

Great Britain summone 
Powers in London to consider the is 
both Great Britain and France were sympa 
Belgians and the Holy Alliance Powers were pre-occupied 


with internal troubles, the independence of Belgium was 
tecognised, Holland refused to recognise the Belgian indep- 
endence. But at last by the Treaty of Loneon in 1839 


Belgian independence and neutrality were recognised ‘and 


Suaranteed by all Great Powers. 
There were liberal risings in different parts of Germany. 


The ruling princes were forced to grant liberal constitutions 
to their subjects similar to the French Charter of 1814. 

‘There were popular rising, in the Papal States, Parma 
and Modena. But Austrian pri ckly crushed them 


and restored law and order. i, 
The news of the July Revolution senta wave of enthu- 
siasm and hope among the Poles who declared their indepen- 


dence. The Russian soldiers entered in Poland and su- 
At last Poland was annexed and 


Europe sneezes.” 


da conferrence of the Great 
sue of Belgium. Since 
thetic towards the 


nces qui 


The failuce’ of the French Revolution left a vacum in 
the life of the generation which was shaken from its con- 
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ventional certainties by the impact of a great many important 
events, The revolutionary generation found itself to be in 
astate of frustration. It had watched a supreme assault of 
human spirit break itself upon the ramparts of social in- 
equality. All classes agreed by 1815 that the Revolution had 
been a failure, and such universal disillusionment craved 
‘sublimation. The temper of the rey 
gauged by examining the nerves of 
The French were no lon 
Waterloo; they were a defeate 
Popular monarchy and sufficie 
of it. However, every class a 


its 
olutionary period can be 
France. 

after 
n un- 
e best 


revolution than a tTeaffitrmati evolution of 1830 w 
period between 1830-48 bas the settlement of 1814. The 


i A strongly with the 
Russia and of the Italians 


y Were Suppress rik intervene when INEU ECN 
.,_ SUPpressed by Ustria inspite of the 


hat France would not 


DA 


“The 
y alone enjoyed the exercise 
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tole 5 

Thien, Sein intervention in Italy. His Prime Minister, 
the ae ori France to the supprot of Mehmet Ali, 
mra Sue gypt, who had victoriously rebelled against the 
apaa cal when Britain. Russia, and Prussia went to 
Mest rkey, the ever fearful Louis Philippe. discharged 
Deca ose, Thiers had abandoned Mehemet Ali. Frustrated 
bee Henne foreign policy a patriot asked, “where are 

s? what position remains to us in Europe ie 


S A APAE, 
cond, there was the bourgeois aspiration to power. 
of political rights, since the 


ho paid 200 francs a year in 
ose who paid 500 francs. 


e regarded as represen- 


fra : 
n pias 
BEG was limited to those w 
axes, j Í 
and a seat in Parliament to th 


Th 
ae the Assembly had no claim to b 
eof the nation. At the outset the middle class had 


su 
PPorted the king, but now an opposition round Thiers grew 


agaii x A ‘ 
nst him. Louis Philippe realised that he must ‘make hay 
ffort to enrich his 


while 
@ the Sun shines’ and made every © 
s was not constituti- 


amil: ; i 7 
Hat y while he had the opportunity, Thi 
Monarchy; it was cynical mockery of government; and 


ioe and prosperity seemed to have been brought too 
ing Peck and final. there wa 
actor in the Industrial Reyolut 
machine: a bourgeois-dominated si 
PA ` for the machine was not ony © 
es ‘ory-owners; it Itiplying the number of 
. Seg proletariats. A wide into existence 
- “Ween the capitalists and the proletariats. Karl Marx added 


s the economic unrest result 
jon, The most unmanageable 
ociety was the industrial 
nly multiplying the profits 


In hi 
Ani 3 ; 
ish s Manifesto in 1848-—“The executiv 
utia committee for managing the common affairs of the 
ling classes tremble at a 


Whol 

chins, bourgeoisie. Let the tu $ i 

loge nistic revolution, The proletarians have nothing to 

but their chains. They have 2 world to win.” 

dire Oppoition to the July Monarchy developed from three 
Ctions. Firstly, the liberals, who were worried of a 
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humdrum rule, “A second group of malcontents was the 
Socialists who represented the cause of the exploited prole- 


tariat. A third element looked hopefully abroad to the head 
of the House of Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon, nephew. of the 
late Emperor. : ™ 
Louis Blanc had already supplied the Principle of such ~ 
a revolution. Ir was only restrained by the fear- 
Politics of the bourgeois conservatives, But alread: 
Heine had analysed the situation in France; M; 
National giddiness confuse these 
other and send them spinni 


motivated 
y in 1842 
ay Not the 


Cautious heads some day- or. 


olated by the 
tion, or the liberal ne’ degraded by. the 


i Classes infurj e 
les of Metternich. uriated by the 


i Ow a dam across 
ti Nationa p 

ere were demonstrations į y and’ liberal sentiments: 
away. The flight D 1D Vienna k 


p etternich . 
Movements in al] Parts o Hach 


-— ks 
= 


iyani rie ` 
the ished before the victorious armies O 
@ present, Italy remained divided, Ger 


afitti 
tting drama to close an’age © 
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unit é 

hi ed under the leadership of Charles Albert of Sardinia to 

Sta rid 6f the Austrian domination. Very much the same 
ation prevailed in Germany. There was a revolt in Berlin 


an : 7 S 
d the king 6f Prussia put himself at the head of the rebels. 
evolution, at Vienna, Milan, 


ustr’an dominions. But 
he movements due to 


an 3 
eo were five centres of T 
Prague, Budapest and Agrain, in the A 


ther ; 
cal no collaboration between t 
j icting nationalities. At last the democratic movements 


In i Pi A 4 
hi Austrian Empire and in Italian and German States had 
aia 
£ conservatism For 


many disunited and 


a ad subject to Austrian tule, while Switzerland 
Tad k , Denmark, Prussia, Sardinia anda few other states 
ze eee ce government. Thus the upheaval, 

was to shake the foundations of European politics 


Pr digi + z . . cr p . 
Odigious in its prophecies, and disappointing 1n its results, 
f romantic frustration. 


Comas 

Omparison of Revolutions of 1830and 1848 
con from European 
xed to the utmost 


blem of setting uP 
o the ‘aims and 


of Napol 


After the disappearance 
which ta 


Politi : 
ian a sérious problem arose 
French statesmanship’ It was a pro 
ith respect t 


a 
a Boverninent. in France Wi ; 
SPirations:of the French people: Tt aimed also atthe pursuit 


9 š 
S Poliċy which would pacify’ Europe. The French people 
Who were tired of war were sin desiring peace ‘at any 


ci 
Ost land ‘at.the same time t ere not averse to the 
lity. They also looked back upon 


Principle of liberty and equali l ; 

Ose days when the Napoleonic Empire was at Its height, 
sequently, the French people could not reconcile 
themselves with the settlement of 1815 which was associated 
z their minds with shrunken frontier and loss of national 
tha e, While the F rench cherished the idea of removing 
“€ir national ignominy the Orleans monarchy adopted a 


cerely 
hey W 
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foreign policy which was in diametrical oppostion , to the 
wishes of the nation and the middle class which was its main 
pillar of support, the Bourbons became the docile tools of the 
European powers and it was scornfully remarked that- they 
had resumed to France in the baggage train of the Allies, 
The restoration of the Bourbon dynasty in F Tance 
contained the seeds of the storm of 1830 because it meant 
Political strife between the two rival and antagonistic 
factions into which France was divided. The Ultra- 
the obstinate and relentless enemies of the F. tench 
were determined to check the rising tide of liberali 
reverse the fruits of historical ex 
course of French historical 
channels. In their frantic a 
class, they had forgotten the temper of the age, ‘which? was 
fermenting with revolution. i 


liberty. The Programme of the Ultra. 


Royalists, 
revolution 
smand to` 


perience by putting the whole 
developments into 


cockade will be 
re faced the foe", 


fithe Ul But under- 
: tae Ultra-Royalists was the si ister 
intention of recovering their l A n 
nes Ost Prestige $ SR 
the privileged order, £e and re-establishing 


oe 


the Ch: 
; arter as a source of strength. 
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and concise form the 


and ga 

Vv 
7 e to the French people ina clear 
he restoration of the 


Tight ; 
a ich they could enjoy ‘after t 
iberty if he French people with their loss of equality. 
s other sound revolutionary principles, looked i 
saw pee the accession of Charles X the French people 
Charles. wa, of negative and reactionary principles. In fact, 
1814 to ak the leader of the reactionaries in France from 
the liberalie, From 1815 to 1824 he had consistently opposed 
Simple 3 of Louis XVII and after his accession he tried 
ment his own policy: Therefore, from the very 


eginnin 37 ae 
g of his reign he was opposed by a majority of French 
evolutionary, principles. 


Men : 
is ee unshaken faith in thet 
atred Ros the modera w with envy and 
aristocrati elped to precipita 
the UltaR pretensions and cle 
dlignac -Royalists, the king sum 
an uncompromising partisan of the old order. 
e king and largely 


A seri , 
series of legislations urged by th 
i in] ideas of the 


Enac 
AED showed the belated ' 
and the 7. po The emigres id a huge compensation 
etwee estiits were admitted to France. The ope 
n the altar and the throne and the growing pretension 
pprehensions of the nation, 


Of the Pr; 
and err awakened the a a 
e Chamber of Deputies tbe stronghold of the liberals— 
jned powers of resistance. 
Charles was renounced for 


egan i 
to display more deter 
d underhand poli- 


r o 
sstaolishing 


te a crisis. 
rical domination 


moned to the administration, 


ille 
is ee was the ministe 
tics, Re methods and 
ec y disbanding the civic f 
kaaa oP of the press excited and ange 
Oth e-class people. His SU jgnac tried to please 

the liberals and the Ultra- r à 

isfy both the parties am 


co 3 
mpromise. But he could not satis ie 
her minister, ` 


at | 
ast he resigned. Polignac 
and declared that 


Symp s ani 
athised with the old ideas and ideals: 
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In 
July, 1830. a great revolution inspired by the middle-class. 


ack wi the 
pire, and cherished ad IW 
Vienna. The UNcontro 


had torn the conntry 
The political and social. 


iq 
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Fr 
french were let loose after the overthrow of the Bourbon 


d, Ey nE 5 
dynasty, The old missionary spirit of propagating the 
akened. Louis Philippe 


mestic affairs of France. 
‘fto unmuzzle the tiger.’ 
e. he paid no heed 


ed the cause of Mehmet Ali of Egypt. 


Was skilful, its finesse was lost upon the nation which never 
it had suffered. In the 


‘oe him for the disillusion it i ; 
fortusus diplomacy the nation found little occasion for pride 
ob glory. In his telling phrases Lamartine opines, “The 
Tevolution sprang out from the boredom.” 
il ges While Louis Philippe did not conciliate public opinion 
R the sphere of foreign affairs, his internal policies were 
isk calculated to ensure a peaceful and stable regime, 
Bie defined the prevailing order of the day as ‘resistance 
Bue ome to the revolutionary movement, and such ae 
in ec as enforces respect for existing treaties, se e AYON 
g all interference in the affairs of other states. It was 4 
atal mistake to think that the revolutionary movement could 
‘at checked by a policy of resistance and consequently 
Position was strengthened: - E 
in Louis Philippe relied upon an illusory Po nates dade y 
-n the Parliament and d sregarded the sentiment an aspira- 
tions of the bulk of the population e ruled with the aid 
Sf the bourgeoisie from 1 39-1848 who had importance 1m 
the French society because of their wealth. The parlia- 


Mentary sysfem was given UP only to represent ee vay 
a imi en social an 
© Parli Saat gaah at a Coe 
iay e i: rapidly coming to the forefiont, 
that true democracy must 


al foundations. The 


Eco s 
hoic questions wer 
-ihe 

i te was a general aw 


Pal 
| “ton economic as well as 


akening 7, 
p politic 
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Republican party threw its 
became a potent instrumen: 
questions held sway, 


lot with the working class and 
tin national affairs. As economic 


many revolutionary thinkers as Fourier, 
St. Simon, Proudhon and Louis Blanc thought in terms of 


Socialism, ‘‘To all this seething mass of political an 
unrest the government 


between reaction and r 


Penetrable front,” 


which came with startling 
suddenness., Louis Philippe was 


In favour of his grands 


England as My. Smith, is, and left for 
Speaking generally it ç 


y lt can be saj 
tthrew the di: aid, th 


ght of Monarchy but that of 
republic enn Class limite Monarchy, and 
Revolution of 183 Was Say fain, the 


But the Rey eit mafce-Class) Revolution. 
tion, The Revoluti S essentially a 


Ution zs 
cartic privilege Sean, É 1830 was dir 


1 » Social equality 
“duality in 1848, The 
j } me into ; j e : 

its hold in State affairs į Peyer a 1830 completely lost 
ution of manhood 


| 
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suffrage: n 

5a power was extended to the people. The 

[history SIN constituted an epoch not only in the 

h istory of ae ical democracy but also an epoch in the 

remarkable ex nomic democracy beccuse it witnessed a 
periment in socialism. Some of the Historians 


ke Pr 
a Beds eye pointed out, “the February Revolution of 
pay different from the July Revolution of 
“Were ad revolutions were chiefly Parisian affairs, both 
ete primaril 3 E St and only incidentally social, both 
Ith a pe y iberal’. One, it is true, set up a monarchy, 
Tepublic mee franchise, while the other established a 
edi the . ith universal manhood suffrage. But both recogni- 
tricolour nals of popular sovereignty, both employed the 
0th event the marseillaise, and, much more significant, 
» Adoption uated in the triumph of property-owners and the 
Hon of policies which reflected the wishes of property- 


Wners,” 


THE AGE OF METTERNICH 
the most important 


A 4 

Problene et the defeat of, Napoleon, 
territ which confronted European iplomacy were that 
orjal re-adjustments and the re-establishment of peace 
ognisation of the 


e 
alan 
ce of power in Europe: It was a rec 
manding pets 


ECisiy 
© part played by Austria and of the com 
Glemens Von Metternich 


the scene of the interna- 
esident for the purpose 


Sonal; 
alit 

y j cu 
f of the Austrian ministet 


‘Or k 
ennaa Vienna was chosen 48 

SE solyi ngress and Metternick its P 
Nees these problems; j 

i EEEN the host“ of figures assembled r 
i B ip ich stood out most prominent y. He was the prince 
Smats and was thoroughly at ease with the intrigues of 
and social gifts, his 


Uto; 
WODE uF 
di n politics“ His personal gg i ; 
isthe ease an versatility 
gave him ani 


Blo 

. Mati ; 

b Brith Si experience and powers 

43 ae he handled intricate questions; 
j cy at the Congress and later a moral dictatorship 


rt 


at Vienna, 


k 
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Over central Europe”. It is said, no one knew so well as i 
how to carry through a political intrigue between dinner oe 
a masked ball “or to envelop a difficult Situation in a £0 

Mist of fine phrases,” He was a great friend of eee 
conservatism and a great foe of liberal nationalism, He use: to 
A is a disease which must be cured, it is a volcano: 
which must be extinguished, itis a gangrene which must 
be burnt out with the hot iron”. The liberals and democrats 
accused him with obscurantism and reactionariness, with an 


unstatesmanlike obtuseness' towards the needs of the age, and 
unpardonable hostility to the desires o; 


<pressed 
by the phrase “The age of Metternich” This period wit- 
hessed the terrible Struggles between what was variously 
called legitimacy, conservatism, 


autocracy on the 
Nationalism and 


ian interest that 
Vienna settlement, 


ongress of Vie: 
by the annexation of Lombardy, 


one hand, and libera 
revolution on the 0 
determined his Policy i 


lism, democracy, 


ther; it was Austr 
n the 


nna was rewarded 
Venice and Dalmatia to the 
Princes were put on the 


eadershi p of Europe 

France to Metternich now found 
; 4 of an enormous state: 

ut the entire Italian Peninsula, French, influence 
Was replaced by Austrian, Then, too, within the diet uf the 


Germany, exercised a greater inf], 
Holy Roman Empire, 
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the ee always maintained a vigilant watch upon 
them, The age in Europe and did his best to suppress 
rigid system b NES policy was but an extension of the 
to the fore y which he sought to make Austria impervious 
Teasons ee of nationalism and democracy. He had good 
Minister of taking up a conservative attitude. He was the 
Were simm a realm composed of many races, most of whom 
*Smpire A ring with race consciousness, Such a conglomerate 
to work ngt suitable for allowing the nationalist doctrines 
£ out their disruptive influences. 

off ae Austrian Empire could be preserved only by playing 
infiltratig Nation against another, and by preventing the 
n of revolutionary ideas from abroad. Thus 


ungari 

ri : : 

Martian regiments and officials were sent to Italy; the 
d: and the Austrian 


lan reg; 

occa guarded Austrian Polan 

USttia | ern slays restrained Hungary. As far as possible 

\ Europe was hermetically sealed against the liberal thought of 
ry. Europe bolstered 


a 
Wad 


For that Metternich saw 4 


d that peace cou 
k the unsettling forces of 


Moc 4 
rid masy and nationalism. Hence he conceived it his duty to 
Policeman to Europe and to maintain a vigilant watch 

+ al independence and 


Order 
hi Pi Te ee 1 ent. So strong was 
government. 


ap, ĉSPirati 
a influ ations for constituttone 

his fasci ence that Czar Alexander J came under the spell of 
Ito 4, ciation, gave up his liberal views and became a convert 


IS Ti X 
eactionary policy 4 

Holy in purpose of maintaining peace and status quo the 

liance which was sponsore by the Czar Alexander I 
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of Russia and the concert of Europe are often confused -with 
each other, because both. became instrument of reactionary 
policy in the skilful hands of the Austrian Minister, 
Metternich, The years that followed the Quadruple Alliance 
(Austria, Prussia, Russia and Great Britain) have been called 
the “Age of Congresses” 
of the European concert met at. specified places to discuss 
questions ; that called for collective deliberation. In these 
congresses the most dominant. figure :was the Austrian 
Minister, Metternich. Under his guidance the Quadruple 
Alliance Virtually established a dictatorship of. Great powers, 
and authorised what amounted to the Policing of the whole 
continent for the suppression of liberalism. Thus the concert 
of Europe came into conflict with the new- forces of 
Nationality and democracy, 


It was decided to 


R e title of king, It 

Badin AM A disputed Succession. to the Duchy of 
; IE position of the Je $ : 

Tussia, Inspite of th ws. in, Austria and 


. On several occasions the, members 
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already i k : 
a” in evidence. The mutual distrust of England and 
ek a on the two outstanding questions regarding the slave 

and the Barbary pirate exhibited how jealous was each 


Power j KEO 
er in safeguarding its interests: 
the rift which steadily 


til the whole Alliance 
{f all these difficulties, 


SA Vane first congress witnessed 
Bi cis at subsequent congresses un 
Meus ttered into pieces. Inspite o ficult 
‘Cong Piichh said «that» helhadi meve= caan a prettier little 
ore In this congress Alexander proposed that the 
a se Should guarantee the existing territorial settlement 
by teed rights of the soveriegn powers: This Mes supported 
a etternich and. Prussia. But Great Britain vehemently 
, Pbosed this'sinister design of the Eastern powers. 
Tro The congress of ‘Aix-la-Chapelle was succeeded first at 
Ge a in 1820 and then at Laibach in 1821. The congress 
nee ones was summoned on account of the revolutions 
ae broke. out. in. Naples, Spain and Portugal Under 
essure, from his subject, Ferdinand, king of Naples, had 
een compelled to grant a constitution, an 


Ustri ; : 
R tria- a pretext for intervention. adnate 
Cept. Great Britain; protested against Austria ten ing her 


otces to crush the Neopolitan rising. They agreed in con- 
emning the revolutions. But that ered algae 
ee aig duterests mz teps ie ae 
etternich wanted the moral support of the, Allies ah 
aaaea that. they: should back uP the Austrian policy by 
Š using 
to acknowledge the j $ ) 
aples and at the same tim ing diplomatic act 
i Sig e policy 
aie upon the situation through He san ae 
intervention by Metternich w s embodied 1 
three Eastern Powers 


gard ti 


d this afforded 
one of the powers, f 


Toppa: i e z J + 
au Protocol. at „which i the duty of stamping ' 


Ussia, 4 +a) recon : 4 
Out. re, Prussia, Aust o) {led for intervention 1n the 
‘revolution even if ít c i 


Q; . 
Mestic, concerns. of 2 


Next year, the congress ‘of Laibach in 1 


Austria to suppress the revolution of Naples and Ferdinand 


was restored to the throne again. The 

congress was held at Verona in 1822, Jt 
clusively with the Spanish Question. 
of Spain had appealed to French 
the revolt of the Spanish peo 
Prussia informed th, 
France eyery help and assi 


succeeded Cast] 


intervention. But Fran 


Spanish revolt d 
Ferdinand, Ra fr ered her old 


* ette 
Mus of Ey; Ope., z 


to be most implacable 
5e £ to be mo: ene 
ae Ut from 18]5 to 1822 Metternich's atk 
UEOPe was unquestioned After 18 


Suppressed the 
» absolute king 


of ‘Status 
Stagnation, and 


4 diploma b 
ughly discredited: o the D j a ongresses 
nineteenth centy 


erals and demo-+ 
Nich was the 


esires of the 


15 to 1849 Metternich 
y of liberalism.) 

Premacy through- 
22 several factors 
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‘Contrib 
ee pe! position. By 1830 the cause of 
Br dnutier sien ely doomed, at least in western countries. 
to dau. E teen years the Austrian Chancellor continued | 
e ermany and Italy, but his efforts to unite all 
Sh asc ep the suppression of liberalism were already in 
ed with failure. f 
Dae main elements in the decline of Metternich's 
G) the a the liberal foreign policy of Great Britain, 
Aan ee insurrection, (3) a wave of revolutionary 
Canty j in the year 1830. In the year 1822 George 
ucceeded Castlereagh as British Foreign Secretary. 


He f 
elt no horror of liberalism; on the other hand, he was 


erals if it would promote 


“quite will; 
willing to co-operate with Lib 
Britain. Hence against 


the 

e 2a? 

we aaa interests of Great 

ee of Metternich he urged a policy of non-inter- 
Vention, and it was the first blow to Metternich’s uprising 


in Ey 
Tope. 
attitude towards the Greeks 


who vay reactionary was his i 
TR ete struggling for freedom. At a time when the . i 
i efforts of the Greeks aroused universal sympathy all 
isis pe Metternich, true to his principle of legitimacy, 
aüthori upon the Greeks as rebels against the established 
elp E and held back Czar Alexander from coming to their 
ore ut the Greek war of Ind ued until 
Wie independent in 1829 with the support cf 
Titain and Russia. Í 

of yy bere was Bourbon restoration in France during this era 
oi eee Louis XVII was -the ‘king of this restored 
tie ve who. was confronted upon his restoration by two 
a itretonciliable political pares On the one hand 
ae oS the Liberals and on the other the Ultra—Royalists. 
Ween the two extreme fact VIII counted upon 


eb jons Louis XY 
Coy ulk of the French people to ai 


‘ An Steering ANS 
se, OR, 
bh 


: 


sion, 
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But soon after the 
into power, They swep 
established an absolu 


ngress in 1815. ‘The 


freedom and self-government in 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland, 
Th Germany, 


y the Settlement of Vienna. 
ent of the liberal 


of the Jul 
of the sma 


© Concessions to the 1 


ich took al 
ssia, 


subjects, Mettern 
Consisting of Ru 


; a against liberty and 
in 1833 entered into a mutua © to suppress liberal moye- 
ments in Germany and to Tesist democratic tendencies 
everywhere, 

In Italy, as i many, the influe 
was; exerted to Suppress all nationalist 
agitations, At the Congress of Troppay 
Revolution “of Naples and Piedmont 
July Revolution in Paris f ae 
lutionary Members in- 


Ace of Metternich 
and. Constitutional 
he Suppressed th? 
gain when. the 
© flame the Revo- 

y, Metternich was again at work 


pa a 


S 
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and su 
Meee r the revolts that had broken out in Parma, 
PY Bate the Papal states. ‘Thus under his auspices Italy 
hand and foot to the “triumphant reactionary 


EAE, 
hatiot of Austria.” 


In 5 . cs ; 
Spain during the same period neither the reaction 


nor t P 
REN E Opposition to it was so veiled. When F erdinand VII 
2 estored to his throne in 1814, not through any efforts 
efforts of 


on q 
a. part but rather through the 
es a and the’British and of his own loyal and heroic 
s, he found robust sense of nationalism and a consti- 


tuti 
tonal government. In! 1820 the revolution broke out in 
d VIL. Metternich backed 


Dal > 

ah foot their king Ferdinan 
Testore ve suppress the Spanish revolt and Ferdinand was 
the Sp BS the throne again. But his attempt to suspress 
a American colonies was opposed by Great 
, . The colonies became independent with the help of 


Ti Poin 
eat Britain and the. U.S.A. ‘eno, 
s vitally affect 


eee A similar combination of circumstance 
“Ottuguese history during the era of Metternich. When 


fi i h 
nally in 1815 peace settled d e and. the period 


$ etternich’s predominance began, the British, in view of 
Protracted residence, of Portus lty in Brazil, 


fou; ese roya 
nd it of great advantage to their own economic interests 
tion o 


f the mother country, 
treated as a 


WES 

t Maene their military occupa : 
me aS soon obvious that Portugal was being tre 

a te appendage to Great Britain and the Chauvinists create 

the example of Spain. They 


great 7 
mo J i 
vement followint and gradually Brazil 


9 

been the power of Great 
e an independent nation. gins y i 

H In 1815 Belgium had been arbitrarily united wit 
Mm nd in the kingdom of the Netherlands, to form a 
\ Aa against France: But the had sea 
alas conscious of sees nationality, 
steadi i-Dutc ; 
tempts a aster national spirit and assimilate 


Britain 
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Belgium with Holland. In 1830, inspired:by the exemple of 
Paris, the Belgians rose in revolt and declared themselves 
independent, They were supported by Great Britain, At 
last in 1839 the independence and neutrality of Belgium were 
guaranteed by the five great powers. » 

Poland which was incorporated with Russia in 1815, 
grew increasingly regentful of its subordination under the xj 
autocratic Czar. In 1830 the revolution in Poland was | 
brutally suppressed by Russia despite much foreign sympathy, 
‘specially in France and Britain. Poland now ceased to exist. 
as a separate entity and was amal 
vely governed by Russia. 

The loseiof Norway to’ Swe 
resented in Denmark. The co 


gamated with and repressi- 


den in 1815 was bittedl 
nstitutional movement ip. 


ree constitution was granted 
after 1848, Me Ae A 

Sweden treated Notway as a subject state since 1815 
Therefore thi 


In 1815 a | 
Switzerland und, 


Thus in 1830, 
_ Stowth of liberal; 


the resulting 
tween the governments © 
este x ae the narrowing of 

© achievements of th? 


Western Europe 
Metternich's 
tevolutionary 
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__ Afte : 
tried ee revolutionary movements of 1830 Metternich 
affairs, now Ee y to keep hold of the threads of the European 
tance EE from his grasp. But a second signal from 

Teak essa E a greater upheaval in 1848. 

1s aig when France catches cold Europe sneezes”. 
& ecame once , is of all years, the year of revolutions. France 
Breat BES Aa ee the centre of European disturbance. A 
lore and a took place in France in 1848 against Louis 
of his UA tove him from the throne. The sudden news 
ition came to touch off the revolution in Italy, 


In th 
Uthe Germani 
ma : : 4 
nies and in Austria, Hungary, in Belgium, in 
tionalism made rapid 


otang 
se j 
» headway oe Both liberalism and na 
i 7 3 
n these states: - These liberal and national 
Metternich’s system. of 


Move l 
Ments involved a struggle with 

he people revolted against 
lians and Germans fought 
he unification of their 
nal movements took 
lities. 

his seventies, felt 
doctrines 


é ‘Teacti 
Poe tio; 2 
e REA ER Everywhere t 
a is 
Bans the f ail order. The Ita 
| Countries i oreign domination for t 
; ace by ER Austria and Hungary natio 
As e different conflicting nationa 
Inc . 2 
EGR Sabre Matternich now 1? 
slipping from his hand. Revolutionary 


ere 

Publi f 
lished even though he imposed censorship- He could 
movements in Europe. 


7 
Mta S 
l | e the progress of Tiberal 
pt e F and he failed to prevent 4 revolutionary movement 
a E Saigan who believed in republicanism- In 1848, a 
Out th federal government was carried through to bring 
ieee eee In Sicily the E of 1819 
“Onstitut: in Naples, king Ferdinand granted 2 liberal 
Fonsi n on. . Charles Albert of Sardinia promulgated a 
the ewe Pope had appointed # liberal ministry; 
J n eo diegs had appointed a liberal ministry; 
T n a nkfort diet had appealed to the German 
we Mick. their. unification; Louis Kossuth demanded a 
PS ce ponb ministry of Hungary: Meaternich was 
l ear:that these rumblings’ P° ed the. collapse of 


tevisi 


rtend 
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the old structure of absolutism, A turbulent mob clashed with | 
the troops in Vienna. There.was demand for his dismissal. 9e 
l4th March, Metternich the veteran foe of revolution, 
escaped to London, 
After 1848, the era of Metternich’s European supremacy 
closed. Eversince: the defeat of D apoleon, he had given. 
masterful support by subtle diplomacy and by force of arms 
to the divine right of monarchs, of clergy, and of nobility, 


and to restore antique institutions in Society. and in 
government, but a series of recent events clearly indicated 
that he had been fighting for a lost cause, 

It must be ad, 
bear the impress o 


of immobility and Stagnation. He himself | 
realised that he Wi 
the world”, he said, * 


hat, while he himself was g 
the world. w. 


rowing old 
as renewing its youth,” 


; a remarkable ; i he 
influence exerted by person; S pe et 
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nal 

prey ees I had dominated the imagination of 

aN urne his lifetime, i ) i 

he saath after his death, and it enabled his nephew— 

ee a vantages to recomme! ; beyond 
ession of a great name—to s accident of 


birth to the full. 
aan He was a Napoleon. France had forgotten the suffer- 
She nd humiliation that Napoleon I had brought upon her. 
remembered only the glory, the victories, the prestige 
ricades had left a deep impression 

ruler with strong 

or from re-appear- 


On the mind of France. 
1852, attained 


h 
ae and will, who would pr 
8. And, thus, this glorious per 


t J 

he summit of his ambition as the Emperor O 

He owed his throne to the mag 
tradition of his 


so y 
he had to live up to të? ) 
apoleon 1s 4 com) 


said in 1849, “The name 5 
in itself; it stands for OF er, authority, religion, 

national dignity’ He sought 

Je had been the 


si People; within without or nå 

prove that the empire © js great unc 
Perféct realisation of the cardinal P i Mage 

a 5 nationality and 

dded others, viz.) 


Revo.ution of 1789, that is; ; 
To these pri ciples he 3 
Jn the true 


of the F. ‘rench 


Popular sovereignty- 
Slory, efficiency, er, d authority š 
Napoleonic spirit he in 1840 5 d, “1 represent before you a 
principle, a cause, 4 efeat. TH principl that of the 
Sovereignty of the peoP e, tne caus? that of the Empires the 
defeat Waterloo e rinciple you have recognised; the 
cause you have serveds the defeat you will avenge” The 
Message summed ., brief th programme of the “Second 
Empire, 
His Domestic Policy ~ : 
Tt was as the champion of democracy that Louis 
s way tot throne, but the imperial 


Napoleon had made hii 


86 y 
government he set u 


absolute monarchy thinly veiled under republican f 


The Emperor comprised in his person all th 
the Executive, i 


cabinet government nor the’ 
in the legislation, 


e Press and restricted the liberty 
of the individual; it was dangerous ’ 


government, and the judicial System itself | turned. into 
despotism. ; 


i Not even amend bills intr 


Assembly 
et, and in 1867 he freed 


© conciliate public 
: 1n Overthrowing the 
cracy of Napoleon broke dows a ee tie 


¢ Mtend 
ed to compensate France for t 
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ë a 
d opposition offerred by the 


Legitimi ; 
Cte Orbarists, the Liberals, the Republicans, the 
to i! ies the Protectionists, who were now all united 
Thoug ee Emperor fresh constitutional guarantees, 
Govern it apoleon IIL established a despotic form of 
RORE NS ee there was much benevolence in his despotism. 
Social, Se idea”, he wrote: is not one of war, but a 
i rial, commercial, humanitarian idea." — 


T : : A 
he social. and economic policy of the Empire was 
he loss of her political 


qT) 
peed the welfare of the nation was placed in the 
heise nd of the Imperial programme.” The triumph of 
anity abolished slavery, the triumph of the French 
i h of democracy 


Wei: 
ght of the continue 


evoluti 

ption abolished serfdom, the triump 

abolish a uperism i Napoleon displayed @ genuine 
prove the condition 


| desire to im) 
y alive to the ne 


king class. 


Tegard 
: for the poor and a rea 
cessity of 


of 
6 ad people. He was equall 
ving the hardship of the wot 
Under his auspices the railway system was extended 
i duced and 


and 4 
Com improved; free-trade 
merce and industry prosPete™ 
legali He allowed the formation of | co-oPe 
oan d trade-unions and strikes, gave medica 
to ilities to the poorer classe and extended sta 
a Workmen’s voluntary jnsurance against death 
Ccidents, 

of the second Empire 


One of the 
greatest cont i 
Was the “Credit F oncier”, a national mortgage bank which 
the security of their Jand: and 
turally of 


lo 
aned money to peasants on 
tal into agriculture was na’ 


t x : 
Pe steady inflow of caP? 
e highest importance jn an agricultural country: 
the dectrine of Laissez- 

¥ 


fat He followed whole $ 
aire and abandoned the principle of social State. : 

Napoleon seems rather to to benefit the 
country in the large- The so-called Cobd: 


rative societies, 
| and financial 
te guarantees 
and industrial 
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< 1860, was the model of: the agreement with other powers, 


a sags 3 
which showed a sort of trend toward economic—interna: 


tionalism”. Under the stimulus of the government, capitalism 
developed many large industrial enterprises. and there was 
an element of daring in the business life of the Second 


Empire that had never been witnessed in F 
since. 


Side by side with all these developments the Emperor 
took immense interest in commerce, and his greatest achieve- 
ment was the digging of the Su 
fully carried out by “Ferdinand de Lesseps.” * 

The Great Exhibition of 1855 witnessed to the world 
the striking transformation which was taking. place in the 
industrial life of France, ” i Noes, 

During the ten years (1850.60) wages rose from 10 to 
40%, but real wages ap 


Parently fell, for the increase in the 
ss than 50%. y 


magination of the 


t, the Emperor bea ut 
impressive Public 


cost of living was no le 
To strike the i 
relieve unemploymou 


People as well as to 
through large and 


ified Paris carried 


itself, although,” 
the Prince-Presid 
example of histori 
In point of fact, 


„a says, “the steps by which 
ced his uncle’ 


rance before or 


ez Canal—a project success: _ 


- “Hist eat 
as Phillip Gue au ory seemed to repeat 


"Oo 


cores 

g erei 5 
ae i well alarm his, opponent 
the whole i ight not a new Napoleon be tempted to defy 
"alone suffici uropejrpian armed conflict? Was not:his name 
main obj oan to invite attack by. coalitions of Powers ? The 
BPS he case of Napoleon. III was to Prove that this would not 

The ] 

Means’ ee Emperor declared at 
| Stistio i eace, France longs fot 
Own her the world is tranquil. 
Teign penan , but not war.” 
was careful in all diplomatic trans 


the t 
a Tut! à 

h of his word. To provide them glory 
The greatest 
the “Napoleonic idea; by 


“The Empire 
if France is 
Glory is rightly handed 


In the early part of his 
actions to Prove 


Bourdeaux; 
peace, an 


be 


tained 4 
‘ tearing 1 y, immediately realising 
e treaties of 1815, by giving freedom to oppressed 


Nati 
ES s i 
and by restoring the national frontiers to à liberty- 


fe imperial forei 
i Mperial foreign policy, 
able that all this could be 


ivin 
ig F: 
ec i ach But it was improb 
ations ne war., Moreovel 
Ronen an patriotism and the memory 
| ch Army. 

! d On th 
Emands e very year of hi 
of the ‘Catholic partý prov! e i 
A little quarrel 


Po 
, | Portun; P 
nity for the active pursuit of glory. 
ulted: in wat and Napo- 


s accession tO the throne the 
i , with his first 


etwi 
een i 
leo Turkey and Russia had res 


TiM 
a ei hers The warendedias t 
Signed eosis of his Government. The Peace 
Pride ay hich avenged the umiliation of 1840. Not without 
ver b ey compared this ne¥ Congress 
2Y the Great Emperor's nephew, t° the 
and A which a victorious Europe had | crus 
\ e Revolution: 
R e 
Sf the EF this time onward, 
aoa ss of the «Napoleonic idea"; t c $ aed 
d when by his help the nations O the world gam their 


s as well as his» 


was the aim of. 


freedom. The liberation of Italy haunted the Emperor's 


imagination. But he was checked’ by the Clericals and 
Liberals, lest their importance would split wide apart. Only 
the Orsini’ plot intimidated the Emperor in fayour of 
Sardinian alliance. He met Cavour at Plombieres where 
he arranged the condition of French intervention, Cavour 
reported to king Victor Emmanuel;” 

the future destiny of Italy, what 
France would get and if your maj 


the country of Nice.” It was not th 


“Atter we had settled — 


e intention to help the 
dom. 


tions. In the great outburs 
would unify and Strengthen her the Emperor saw a Sérious 
danger to France, Even th i 


in Italy had enraged the Cath lics 
and the withdrawal later had dissatisfi i tei 
isfied . 
the Emperor tried to sati. Ride Cee 


nt by adopting 
ad remarked, I 


he i 
sake n, morality and 


material ease., sad tentai: 
A similar OPportuni i i 
insurrection of 1863. Al A tai ae FS ar 
oland. 


to rally all the 


Ive as a c 
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His policy of enlightened despotism failed sot aie 
for the enlightment was overlooked in the despotism 
e the* emperor was compelled eplin 
i 1 empire. But the measures for establishing a libera 
Ha “failed to conciliate public opinion and acted asa 
etre Arati for overthrowing the emperor: ~ ; y 


Industry prospered, but the commercial classes veg 
antagonistic to his free trade policy with England and E 
other European States; and the Church, for whose goodwill 


he staked his crown, denounced his Italian achievements 
and called him a traitor, 


His foreign poli 
turned to failure, He 
nor -hold firm an ally.. 


‘Neither, the Danes, nor. the Polish, 

nor the Austrian Question brought him credit. is ab 

Mexico proved to be the Moscow of Napoleon § 
empire. The one i 


ous to him/as the other was 
to his great uncle, 
Empire in Mexico, ` 
sixties while Prussi, 
Strous failure, 


cy, after a striking beginning, also, i 
could not outmanoeuvre an enemy» 


a Was Ero’ 


His intervention in Italy had enraged the Catholics and 
later its withdrawal had dissatisfied the Liberals, Aftet 


© influential factions evef 
» and the emperor’ 
ended in tragedy, 


seeking. as that 
internal peace? 
bandoned: idea! A 
sympathy. with 


a reversion to the a 
Concert of Euro, a His Ptofessed 
Nationalist i ir 
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aa His policy both at home and abroad was inconsistent 
T tending to piecemeal devices to stave off the 

ediate ‘problem, “I never form distant plans, I am 
80verned by the exigencies of the moment.” 

< Napoleon III was not, it is true, a man of exceptional 

mi ability. He lacked the foresight that would have saved him 

from some of his blunders, and he lacked the insight that 

' Would have enabled him to discern the merit, and failings of 

N others. 

When his internal policy dissatisfied the people, he 
tried to divert the attention of people to abroad by bringing 
external glory. But this hope of bringing external glory 
set for ever after the Mexican catastrophe. His position 
“became precarious in the extreme. Every group and every 
party wanted a Government which should no longer be 
required to stake 1ts existence upon the success of its diplo- 
“matic ventures. “Three days after the capitulation of the 

French army at Sedan (Sept. 1,1870) the Assembly proclaimed ; 
the third Republic. 

So the Bonapartist dynasty, which in the memory of 
France had stood above all things for efficiency and power, 
came to be associated with corruption, incompetence, and 
defeat, and in 1878 France drifted alone to distater, for the 
man at the helm “lived by the light of star” that had paled. 


THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 


For centuries Italy, inthe phrase of Metternich, was 
nothing more than a geographical expression. In 19th century 
more than one obstacle impeded the path of Italian. unity 

7 The'most important was that Italy was under the iron heel. 
of foreign domination. Austria was entrenched in the 
north; her satellite-princes “of Austrian brith ruled in 
w Tuscany, Mòdena, Parma; ‘while in the north a Bourbon | 
~ Government ruled inthe Kingdom of two sicilies. Yet 
Scarcely less important was the temporal power of the papacy, 
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y into two halves and was an 
wards unification. 

ad not as yet attaine 
Cousciousness, Italy, like Greec 
has its own traditi 
jealousies and to reta 
tions that “dn Italy 
against towns, famili 
though were too 

important impedime; 


insurmountable 
Thirdly, the Italian people 
d to a full sense of ‘national 
e, is a land where every. spot 
ons which served to accentuate local 
td national growth. Metternich’s descrip- 
provinces are against provinces, 
es against families and me: 


n against men” 
sweeping to be true, 


Italy when she was drawn into 


ic conquest, The Austrians and 
Bourbons were driven out from the Peninsula, the papal 
States were annexed and a uniform i 
administration was 


Napoleon had Pointed 


ans as 
Mea ee ie e Revolution were 

es Toughout Italy one 
mst A sed all our liberties, all our reforms, all 
Nicious as before, but 
Yet the lesson that Italy was 


a Preponderating influence in 
e Papal adminigt. 
2 


‘the veritable awe Chaotic and 
William Gladstone, gation of God’ in the words of 
A Ption 


hh azzini's descri 4 : 
a movin i: 1 of Ital 845 is 
phe Me cument combini, emorse, E eo nd 
“We Tyour of that great ma ina ie PN 
ve no ant N excel ent form 
Mee 99. Politica 
i \ P L name, Ro rank. among 
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European Nations.” In these circumstances the prospects of 
united Italy seemed very remote. Italian ‘partiots could only 
ind an outlet for their energies in secret’ societies. Mazzini 
favoured secret terrorism as a last resort when all avenues of 
Self expression were ceded up and ideas were put down by 


bayonets, ‘But these societies were primarily responsible for 
the réyolt in Italy in 1820 and again in 1830 in Naples and 


Piedmont, 


_ The' political order established in 1815, said Metternich, 


i “has made Austria the national warder and protector of public 
{ peace of Ttaly. And to Italian patriotism there was no 


illusion that the unification of Italy was possible unless and 


until the domination of Austria in Italian soil was put to an 


end, But it is an almost altruism of history that unity of 
aim is not incompatible with diversity of opinion as to how 


-the aims shall be accomplished. Though Austria was their 
‘common enemy the Italian patriots were weakened by the 


failure to formulate a single line of action. All toads led to 
Rome but in 1848 the Italions had not yet decided which one 
they should follow. Mainly three distinct schools of thought 
may be distinguished through the Republicans, the Fedéralists 
and the adherents of the House of Savoy. Giuseppe Mazzini, 
exiled after the resolution of 1830, had dedicated himself and 
his ‘Young Italy’ to the dream of a unitary, secular republic. 
In instructing the members of Young Italy he said, “Young 
Italy is a brotherhood of Italians who believe in a law of 
Progress and duty and are convinced that Italy is destined to 
become one nation...... "Vincenzo Gioberti, likewise in exile, 
Proposed a confederation of all Italian states with the Pope 
as president. “Italy is the true head of civilisation and Rome 
is the ideal metropolis of the world,” he wrote in his moral 
and the civil primacy of the Italians (1843), To“ many 
Italian catholics Gioberti’s plan offered the most promising 
Solution to the ‘Roman Question,’ because -it was improbable 
that the Pope would resign his temporal authority or willingly 
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see Rome and the papal 
territorial State. A third 
mediate between the two 


domain “absorbed into a secular 
Programme of unification, inter- 
` Proposed the formation of a 


economically and tha- Charle: 
best position to drive out the Austri 


Austrians from the peninsula, 
seemed to practial Patriots to o 
achieving national 


So the leadership of Sardinia 


l more promising means of 
independence and unity than idealistic 


Proved that it Wa: ant Tt was conclusively 
s b 
Garibaldi, yond the scop 


t IR = a di-Cavour, a liberal 
stitutional Teform in boa which advocated con- 
country for leaders cnd the preparation of that $ 
ise of national unification. 


‘development of trade, commerce, 
4 Were a prelude to a f 
+ UNion of the’entire peninsula 
N ta this end he constructed 
s diplomacy In fact, just -as the s 
Constitutional Governme 


i 
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Was A Pic 6 $ Ai 
appointed Minister and in 1852 Prime Minister, a post to 


which he stuck till his death in 1861. 


His term of office ushered im an era of reform for the 
agriculture etc. But they 


ar more ambitious scheme,—Political 


under the House of Savoy and 
foreign affairs with masterful 
uccessful maintenance of 


nt was his monumental achievement 


ih Sardinia, similarly decisive diplomacy was his great con- 
tribution. to the cause of Italian unification. With a 
masterly. vision he saw that before the political union of the 
entire peninsula’ could be achieved, three tasks must be done: 


first, Austria must be expelled -from Italy; second, the 
al powers of the Pope must be dealt with; and, third, 


‘tempor: 
the republicans, the federalists and other local interests must 
b> concili ated, 

ask he geared all the subtleties of his 


To the first t 
y. His first diplomatic ste 
to proclaim the Italian question in Europe and draw the 
support of European public opinion towards it. In 1855 he 
caused dimunitive Sardinia to join France and Britain in the 
Crimean W ar against Russia. Though Sardinia had no real 
quarrel with Russia, Cavour had hoped to win Anglo- 
French gratitude and to bring uP the Italian cuestion at the 
peace table. True to his hopes Sardinia gained two powerful 
friends in Wester? Europe and was recognised as the leading 
state in Italy and Cavour was afforded the opportunity tO 
expose the horrors of Austrian rule in Italy. celta 

ean public opinion was 
i aah eee ea ee! N E e His 
intangible without the armed SuPPO : 


i i d towards winning the aid 
sccond di atic step WaS directe: va ng 
gaen saw that Austria; was the declared 


: rae 
ai bk ugh friendly, might talk, but would never 
fon Napoleon I. The 


foreign polic pof importance was 
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‘was no fool. His luckily helped by the 
Orsini incident who died warning Napoleon II of 

he wrongs of Italy. In 1856, the 
: Publicly Proclaimed his heart-felt 
interest in the Italian cause by suddenl. 
the cele! ion ‘ 


) ‘from the Alps to the Í 
intend to promote 4” 
y, the plan Provided that Piedmont— | 
mbardy-Venetia, Parma, Modena an 
Uscany, the Marches and Umbria va 
an states and the Pope wo 
amPagna; and ‘the kingdom of Nap! 
The four Politica] Segments might the” 


aaO With’ Pope Ay President: 

ilitary Sardinian Statesmen amplified the? 
| conventi F joe 

was to be paid emancipa eo Teturn no light pr! 


f 
of the proud H her ally. A daught® 
Parvenu Dike ae pes demanded for ascion ot th” 
Nice was anot _ © stipulate cession avoy 3” 
a dream ay at which ¢ Peror ae envisa? 
Though a thing rontier of the Rhine at some 
Cie is diplomacy, the co” 
Our .j ae H 
urin a Position of extremi 
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manuel in 1858 : “After we 


had settled the future destiny of Italy, the Emperor asked me 
what,France would get and if your Majesty would cede Savoy 
and the country of Nice. Napoleon had stipulated that the 
“ostensible motives of war sS t be revolutionary and 


hould no 
_ that Europe should be satisfied by 2 decent diplomatic excuse. 
The best would, of course, be if Austria w 


ould be, not too 
obviously, provoked to a breach of the. peace; and this Cavour 
endeavoured to achieve. The changed attitude of Napoleon 
Ul towards Austria was reflected in the vague indication he 
gave to the Austrian ambassador at the Juiliries on New 
Year's day, 1859 . “The relations between the two empires 
were not- as good as they had been”. When it was cleared 
that Victor Emmanuel, the ruler of Sardinia and Napoleon 
- were discussing to do something for the unification of Italy 
the majority of even the irreconcilable republicans consented 
to forego their dreams for the cause of liberation of Italy. 
Mazzini, alone, obstinately true to his idea would march 
under no banner save that of Italian unity, and rather than 
countenance the sinister aid of the author of the Coup-d-etat, 
preferred to sulk, with a faithful remnant of his followers, 
in his tent. But the work of Mazzini was done. Italy no 
longer needed prophets, but warriors and statesmen. 
Tu its execution t outran Napoleon's 


he plan rapidly 
calculations. Cavour had successfully provoked Austria and 
the Governing circle in Vienna had obligingly provided a 
casus belli by opening hostilities against Sardinia in April 
1859. Austria committed a diplomatic blunder in sending 
the ultimatum to Sar ini +) 93rd, 1859 demanding 
immediate disarmament on pain OF No law, human 
or divine, could now blame Piedmont for defening itself 
against wanton a£ i “The die is cast, cried Cavour 


Š made history”. 

c 1 i 

tied Cavour ex? eclared war on. Austria on 
Napoleon true 


April 19th and himse ed the French forces. i The 


difficulty. So he writes to E 
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allied forces won at Montebello, at Magenta and the road was 
open to Milan. The effect of the capture of Milan was 
tremendous, Tuscany drove out the grand duke and declared 


for the king; dukes of Modena and Parma fled away with the 
Austrian garrisons and on June 13th bi 


annexation decrees of 1848. Within a 


oth states renewed 


mbria. The hard won 
not turn into ~ 


the borders of France and 


The news of the armistice 


of Villafranca was a crushing 
» MOreoyı 


4 


_Tefuse to accept it. 


T a a 


7 league was form 
Romagna. The wavering im 


- Italy was com 
_ was to receive her compens 
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n the Italians and the realisa, 


ti ° ` 
onal principle now stood betwee. 
ding to the terms of the 


DE of their hopes. Though accor 

a eis of Villefranca the dukes had been restored to Tuscany 

PNN ‘odena and the'papal authority 1n Romagna, no enforcing 
angement had been agreed on which the Italians would 


; drama of Unification began with 
the unionist movement of the Central states. A military 
ed between Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and 
pressionable mind of Napoleon 


II now determined to have recourse to that Napoleonic 
principle which had helped him in political difficulties before. 
If a plebiscite of the central states decided on annexation 
he was prepared to give his consent, but if, by this means, 
e into existence as a considerable power France 
ation by getting Savoy and Nice; 
d failed to earn when she broke her promises 
This idea was giving to effect 

Office on June 16th, 1860. 
blic treaty surrendering to France 


The Second act of the 


the price she ha 
to Italy at Villafranca. 
after Cavour's return to 


On 24th Cavour signed a pu 
To saye appearance, these too, were 


both Savoy and Nice. 
to decide their destiny by 2 plebiscite. A week later Tuscany 
Modena, Bolgona, and formally -proclaimed 
parts of t . 

Cavour ned the value of revolutionary 
zeal, ‘They have sto rom making Italy by diplomacy 
from the north. he had said after Villafranca, ‘I will make it 

fh’ ‘The papal misgovern- 


with the revolution from the sout ; 
ment and consequent dissatisfaction of the people, the 


unionist movement in Naples and the insurrection in Sicily 
in April 1860 induced Cavour to give 


secret help to Gari- 
is i J this was another of his 
baldi in his Sicilian Campaign an E 
a helped i 
five diplomatic strokes. secretly helped in 
every possible way y 


but when flushed 
z les it s d 
with success 1D Sicily Garib ee a 


Romagna were 


the Government, 
aldi marched on 
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he would also attack Rome next and even march on Venice. 


tant that whatever success he might achieve 
that should be won for the -Itali 


intervention of the powers sh 
any ill-timed attack on Rome, 
baldi was insolent and even 
Cayour. 


the serious misgivings. 
spoil all by aiming too mu 
Known to Garibaldi .and ly sweft aside all diplo- 


Matic obstacles from his Path. Cavour saw that time had 
come for Piedmont to-act. “Italy,” he wrote to Admiral 
Persano, “must be saved from foreigners, evil principles and 
madmen,” 


ch. But compro; 
he .scornfnl 


in the Naples and Papal 
Papal territories in 
cle race between the 


centres of Rome. He 
September 1859 and 
Piedmontese and G 
North-ward Match 9 
against which thei 
the Piedmontese tr 


Now it was an obsta 


aribaldians, Luckil 
f the red shi 


i mo 
Scites were held in Sicil an 

these showed an Overwhelming majority for wae jee. 

and Garibaldi met on October, 16th and Garibaldi laid down 

is Office and announced loyalty to the king. with the 

annexation of Naples and Sicily went that 

except Rome On ‘Feb 


Sa of the Papal states 
ebruary, 18t » “1861, the first Italian 


in March, Victor Emma- 


INEA ad emerged asa new 
AC iS true, stil] 


lay under Austrian 


mise isa word un- 


interposing 


Italy. “Italy as a nation is the l 


liberation; he knew how to bring i 
Possibilities; he made it pure © 
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A and without Rome the kingdom lacked the crown. Yet 
aa avour believed their acquisition was a question of time 
in fact they were annexed only in 1866 and 1870 res- 
Pectively by Austro-Prussian and Franco-Prussian wars. 


Caveusedied. one june, 6th, bel) worn) Tout in the service of 


egacy, the life-work “of 
to the cause of national 
t into the sphere of 
f any factious sprit; led it 
away from barren utopias; kept it clear of reckless con- 
spiracies; steered straight between revolution and reaction 
and gaye. it an organised force, 4 flag, a 
Government and foreign allies”. Thus it is rightly said that 
the pen of Mazzini and the sword of Garibaldi might have 
added a fruitless chapter to the cause of Italian unification 
“had there been no brain of Cavour, 
UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 
Napoleon, the conqueror, created, much more horrors 
d particularly the map of 


simplified the map of Europe an 
Germany, for which Germany was counted to be one state. 


Since this period, German national egotism was in a state 
of excitement. Bismarck galvanised it to fury and the long 
process beginning from 1815 was completed after more than 


fifty five years of struggle. 
When Bismarck came to power in 1862, several factors 
ing faith of patrioti 

contributed to the growing z 

had already IE E 


Germans, whether conservative Or liberal, in the 
Prusia until dn time Germany unification | became 
; 


Cavour...... others have been devoted 


with Prussian success, It wae obvious from 
ic confederation which 


pe he German 

history since 1815. that the 
had b . ated at the Congress of Vienna and which at 
| eee of princes: could never be trans- 


It was likewise obyious 
Hungarians, Czechs, 
uld never honestly 


best was s feeble alliance 
formed in to 4 compact na 
that Austria with het dependen ; 
sloyaks, Poles, Rumans, and Italians co 
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certainly not that 
us that the princes 


would have to be 
tin the middling of 
this simple political 


P would have to be pu 
Austria in German affairs. But behind 
faith there was the tinge of 


bitterness left over by the events 
of 1848-49, 

In the German States as in the Austrian lands, liberalism, 
authoritarianism, 


negative results, used, th i ivi 
s fus Tee-sided contes 
When Berlin w. ; 


the entire Project and 
Thus the approach t0 


ad S? the fighting, the compromising 
Central Europe wi re ce 1848.49 ended 12 
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It is significant 
revealed, after 


Princi 
ciples š 
in 
order to promote national aims, thei: 
either. 


1948 ma 
he defeat of the 


Frank- 
to Bis- 
clearer 


ater to fi 
Point ae general acceptance that 
a Prime destiny, and that t 
atck and aie e delegated the German people over 
184g National ter national egoism- Yet it seems 
feet oe ie was already a dominant force since 
might d oquently the mi t Frank- 
Ver read Soon, autocracy, their VO 
chleswig-Fe invoke authoritarian aid, 
hemia à olstein to hold the polis Provinces, ti 
: einselyes Gamuniiske rebellious Slavs- i 
with the Pan-Germans wheneve 


tio 
n 
of 
a pre: ; 
bsorption cen scattered German c 
y the non-German majorities in border regions. 
f age in rode forth 


eG 
erm: . 
na FDEN generation that came o! 
tic gust to rescue liberty- 


a 
Ve Power. 
No 
w * quae ‘ 
and frust upon the scaffoling of this injured nat 
: rated national aspiration, Bismarck, e Prime 
tructure nationa: 
was oust 


Mist 
Unificar, of Prussia, built uP * e ¢ 
ion, But it was not be until Austria 
1 Confederation © broken 
dissolved the 


rom 
up eee ates states. 

Parliam ermany was Prussianised: Bismarck í 

too hot ent-withthe marmestous i in 1862, ur blood is 

Slight bi we choose to wear armour that is avy for our 

eG ody, but we should wea? it never theless The eyes > 

ermans are not fixed upor. Prussia’s Jiberalism but upon 

i ification © 

ese tasks, 


er a; 
A en might”. His PO icy | 
ism any. for the aggrandisement of Prussia- I s 
Men; arck devoted his eneray OF © ye of bis appoint: 
t, in an address to the >pussian pudget C0 
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he clearly expressed his method 
great questions of the day 


the mistake of 1848 and 1849, bek 
by blood and iron.” In pursuance of this method, he aara 
a short war with the Danes, Frederick VII of Denna 
wanting on British and Swedish Support, had sought to i 
Corporate the Duchy of Schleswig into the Danish king 
a Policy reaffirmed by his successor, Christian IX. f 
status of Schleswig and Holstei 


stria which had been guided by 
Bismarck’s diplomacy, defeated €s and occupied both 
the Duchies, compelling Christian IX to relinquish them i? 
the peace of Vienna in 1864. 


o. Butin 1865 the con- 


r ja 
8 was paid by ae 
han a peaceful decid 
we have just Prepared ovê 


for Bismarck 


tic t 
the cracks’, 


aimed that ‘ 


Austrian Germ: © There was a struggle for supremacy 
between Prussi Ustria, Tussia tried to make het 
legitimate claim legaliseg Over the German States ruled unde? 
Men Supremacy, ut because of the lack of nation? 
consciousness of the German States and their true loyalt? 
towards the Austrian Sovernment, Prussia did deae: Ba 


in October 1865 Bismarck met Napoleon II at Biarritz an? 
secured q Promise from him that France would observ? 


tm it 


407 


Neutral; 
tality i 
in the 
event of a war between Austria and Prussia. 


Teturn 
Sati , Napol 
tions,” San pu accepted vague assurances of “compen: 
ussia, Bismarck had already established 


Cordial 
relati f 
ions, and in April 1866 he concluded an alliance 
to annex Venetia if 


With the : 
Ustria ieee kingdom which was 

Would help get Bismarck did not think that Britain 
ecause of tl Re because of the low tariff relation, an 
Fnglish PEREN Prussian Zollverein and the effect of the 
mingle TA ans ten Englishmen and Germans belonged to 
apaties R E race. These diplomatic preli- 
a Austrian i fe and the unwilling king was convince 
oving tro atile moves. Bismarck precipitated war by 
ops into the Duchy of Holstein in June, 1866. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR 


In thi 
th : ‘ 
is war Ausrria was defeated in 
h not only PF 


Sad 
Ow: 
aE July, 1856 whic 
y of Prussia but it had important 
i 1 politics of Prussia, © 


erm; 
3 ages Italy, and on the 
erman states, of the 
e was con 
:„ Austria pal 


tanc 
Venetia E treaty of Prata 
ight war i ed to Italy, Holstein Prussia, | 
Solution neta and W ) the dis- 
Tight ae a Germanic Confederation an 
hus th russia assume the Jeade: 
achieved. first steps towards real German un 
. The next steP came union out of 
ja’s annexation a 


thi 
start 

ar in two ways—Prus 
Confederation: 


TE Prussia’ 

tories ismarck, did not 

Pa stopped the Wt without complet 

In E The reasons +0 i three-fold. 

friend: irst place Bismarck saw the much n° 
ship in the future as he had to Wê a 
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: inch of 
France. So Austria was not required to cede an oe 
territory to Prussia but had to pay a small indemnity. 


p 1, 
still he annexed Schleswig, Holstein, Hanover, Hasse, Kiel, 
from the North Sea to the Baltic, 


the duchy of Nassau and 
the free city of F tankfort on Main, 
did not alienate the sou 


ere allowed, if they 
Choose, to form their o i 


n. Thirdly Bismark pre 
Napoleon Iif, 
The major Problem 


S of German unification were settled, 
subsequent development. i 


le so an states were left independent, The con- 
Stitution of the North German Confederation provided for 
federal union in which th 


the military forces, t TH 
mmander in-chief and the preside 


eéderal Council (Bundesrat) 
(Reichstag) Pr 


erman Ceitein 
es desirous of Germa 
Southern Germany 


all parti 
or later 


re 
5 3 at step by piessu! 
Otherwise, besides, he was in ease, being sure 
N m the event Of war, 
apoleon Ill’s 5 : 
í Calculations i d 
x a an 
hopes of himself acting ag atbita Protected war K 
Spoils of wat Were Sadly psy d Ta appropriating t j 
Measures öt toy eEnsation ¢ Prie nay ec ae 


€ price of neutra 


A 


Which 
was lying vacant. But S 
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jan war of 1866. His 
dently put the Frenc 
n writing. Bismarck 
ess to the diplomats 

Württemberg and 


lity o 
ae in thé Prusso-Austt 
demands me Vincent Benedetti, impru 
Tevealed ie Luxemburg and Belgium i 
af a is proof of French aggressiven 
Bavaria-whi German states—Baden, 
Concluded ie there-upon joined the Zollverein am 
independenc EE) alliance with Prussia. In their new 
e and isolation their fear of France was gteater 


th : 
A a distrust of Prussia. 
iene - diplomatically isolated France and put 
ince Leopold's candidature to the throne of Spain 
to French j uch an action being prejudicial 
and eve interests, Napoleon JI put pressure on Prussia 
Baie after the prince's withdrawa? candidiature, 
action eda promise from the Prussian KIN. that such an 
URE cas. not be repeated. Bismarck immediately made 
e nie st dealings public, so that the erman nation might 
itt y cognisant of the obtrusiveness of French policy. 
ually it was waving the red e the Gallic bull. 
its Be wat, deliberate 
Broa carne and made 
T appre acclaimed William I of 
peror in tne Versailles Palace oP 8 i 
were firing their last 


t 
e Suns of Paris, 2 few miles away 
Spairing volleys. a: 
o Bismarck had rightly calculated ata Co pgi 
ver an ancient foe would fuse the n nation. 
structure, the new empire W2 extension £ the North 
German Confederation of 1867, with the four south Germen 
States—Bavaria Wurttemberg, Baden and Hesse-Darmsta t 
i desrat d Reichstag sat at 
pancellor 


added. together The imperial Se on E F 
i s post 
dave as added to the 


Betlin and Bismarck maintaine 

of the New Reich. And so the stone 

reat imperial structut® to who was 
, There can be 20 question te the 
its architect, Bismarck, cou or ae 
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ign 
forelg 
of the various governments, eT 
ifferi i sons, 
ffiars, the most widely differing Parties and perso 
RaR ved his aims 


illing 
» willing and unwilli 
helpers alike must bring hi 


n 
in seve! 
sia had won three wars in 
years, ended Danish, A. 


f ein 
» and French interferenc 
erman affairs, and created a G 
People, the most 


o 
5 on Marck, in the short SPREE 
eight years accomplished he federal union of Germa 
etmany was ade; in his Own words she was a ae 
Power, But though less dramatic, it is no less remar By 
that Bismarck sh have he] e reins for another twe 
Years, Bism s Ince of 

ederal & J; eri 


is Domestic Poli 
Pressed With the Necessity of Conciliating caer 
elements Which’ ay im troy le during his work a 
erman y > he trieg to form ermany with P a: 
as the leading Star to Ominate the empire. But the stability 0 
the Young state Was threatened from the very beginning by 
the atholics and Socialist 
Th n Catholic 
Xtensiye It, 


urch enjoyed in Tar 
almost Entirely free from t 


control of th = 
affa; e sta 

airs without ma, and was allowed to administer its own 

terference. It also had certain powers in 

nted 


Politic 
s. In th > 
he Reichstag of 1871 the Catholic Party cou 
gered the condition of 


Seats J; 
and i n eni 
? their positio endan 


Tt 
Te was th FA 
duced to ee that if the Roman Catholic 
nplete dependence upon the state, 1 
extinguished: 


Church aP 


Conti 
Inu $ 
Or wale, which gave rise to 
a the ee as ‘it, was called, 
873-75) oa time Bismarck carried the 
e clerg ich were intended to i 
complete s Sas bring the Roma 
Ft eee to the State. 
a the ar oe wat took place between 
S t of 10,000 a . Pius IX condemned the ; Laws» 2 
ubmitted. T oman Catholic priests in Prussia bate 
Or the Cath pe net result of the struggle was 
olic Church & Bismatck’s policy 


W; . 
as inivain. 
ith the Roman 


er ee the c€ 
all his en ismarck was largely mov y 

ergy for combating 4 new foe the Socia 
js of the structure 
red upon a 


Who 
c 
hallenged the very bas 
8, Bismare e 
ugh Reichst 


Nous] á 
Policy pet up; In the 1725 r 
AA ANR T repression, :ĉ carried thro 
ma which aimed at tHe wholesale ruin he Socia 
ts, 
Sari spite of the opposition, track, and ale geen 
Oot om every direction igmarck kep E with 
s ad devoted to peace, conser¥. o nd deve opment. 
and ief aim was to consolidate and strength? the Empire 
to crush its enemies- nd the material strength opna 
jous factors. 


Nati 
i 10) : 
n was attributable to ve 
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irly kind to 

In the first place, geography was iy YL. 

iG any, In the second place, Germany he FRR 

ie needed to take advantage of her y ih 

E aS the opportunities which the Industrial piis k 
had placed in her hands. The British industrialists 

help the German industries, 

Far-reaching le 

code for trade, 

of criminal la 


: H to 
its constitutional ere 
regulate coinage: the new coins, bearing likeness o 
emperor's head and t 


z any 
he arms of the empire, were so m 
Bospellers of the New regime { 
Germany, 


$ jous 
unifying the vario 
Systems of state Tailways hand 
to the military, 


of Tegulating their ee 

Postal, and telegraphic Organizations of t 

empire, i 
There was y development. From ma 
large war indemni om France, large sums wet 
expended Coastal “defen on, fortifications, O” 


3 e 
Stores, and on pensions. Th 

Strengthened 
the periodical Votes on @PPropriati, 
crucial occasions for fo; 


tally testi, 
Chancellor’ Governmen, 
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40) 
an ne eet ef all these me was a material growth 
Kae AEN m je m ity. Germany's electrical and 
S oett S e $ i foreign competitors far behind, 
ARET EA ; steel became twice that of Great Britain, 
A anu acture of toys she led the y world. Bismarck 
TO T m important statesman of the nineteenth century 
4 : against the doctrines of laissez-faire. 
ae accepted the new economic policy which was three 
Tiss poreo Ti tariff, imperialism, and social legislation. 
LARS Ea secured tariff protection for German farm 
Matias iene „domestic manufacture together with excise 
SIKA ANA a high duty on tobacco and sugar, The tariff in- 
ne e central government with new strength and further 
nified the empire: 
4 Before the adoption of 
Pposed colonialism. But 
champion of German merchants, 
mele and followed the merchants 
882 a German Colonial Union. was forme 
retirement in 1890 the process was already fa 
transforming the mercantile protectorates 
Colonies, administered by imperial officials and 
German: troops: i 
“Thirdly, Bismarck was 


not only in order to remove 
hrove but 


ff Bismarck had 
his new role as 
swallowed his earlier 
and missionaries. In 
d. And before his 
+ advanced of 
jnto crown 
policed by 


protective tari 
Bismarck, in 


led to espouse social legislation 
the chief economic grievances on 
which socialism t also. to guarantee the efficiency 
‘of German militarism’ by g that the recruits from 
industrial establishments and from the cities should be physi- 
cally fit and fairly contented, In 1883, a law ensured the 
workers against” sickness. In 1884, the employers were 
obliged to insure their employees against accidents. 
The laws of 1887 limited the labour of women 
i and children, fixed the maximum number of working 

holiday. In 1889 provision was 


“hours and declared sunday a 
made for fhe insurance of workers against invalidity and old 


providin 
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age. All these social legislati 


the 
ons made Germany one of 
most efficient industrial natio 


ns in the world, 
In March, 1890, 


difference 
William II, the new you 


7 en 
of opinion betwe 


r 
ng emperor and the old RS 
reached a climax. The emperor demanded Bismarck’s resi 


t $ ivate 
ation and the ‘Iron Chancellor’ withdrew to his large priv: 


more 
estates in Lauenburg, “There the man who had done 
than any one else to 


HIS FOREIGN POLICY 


The Franco-p 
embittered memorie 
era in 


russian War 


x j ew 
S. It marked the starting-point of a n 


tance was abased, Sag 
In fact, from the very moment of 1 4 
was the strongest military state an rs 
dous fact in the world, Bismarck, who seved 4 

hancell or and foreign Secretary of the German Empire 
from 1871 to 1890, was undoubtedly. the arbiter of Europeo! 
fate during these h 


German Empire 


two decades, 

In th 
SUperiority 
he would o 
Tesist any Ge; 
which might 


e internal Policy he would develop the military 
of his Country; ang tain the Status quo, But 
ose further an conquests, He woul 
rman 88Etandisement Within or Outside Europ? 
rich arouse the hostility of Russia and Great 
Britain, He woulg keep Peace and he w 


h Ould compel France 
to keep it, PEACE WE the. try which Bismarck 
Could afford to fear, e Fren Ople refused to regard 
the loss of Alsace orraing as final. and their hopes fof 
future were expressed in the single Ë E 


Word “revanche.” 


main 


e coun 
ch pe 
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In th i 
hese ci i 
ircumstances Bismarck bent all his energies to 


the t 
ask of i ; 
isolating France in Europe. “We have to prevent 
“As long as France has no 


Fra 
nce findi 
allies ans an ally,” he wrote. 
5 She is not Or E 
Situation wa dangerous to Germany. The international 
Chancell s favourable to Germany, and the astute 
rele took full advantage oft. 
towards as all he adopted a most conciliatory attitude 
Adelicate ta WDE. This was 4 difficult as well as 
Standing E for Austria was adef denemy of recent 
Tteproach ut Bismarck had already prepared the way for a 
Sadowa. ment” by his lenient treatment of Austria after 
an 5 
newly pe Bismarck turned is friendship with the 
pene ee ine ae Tealy. vans had not yet 
Daign crore the French left t 
for who 859, and all Italians had the gratitu 
by sec Mh only they completed their unt 
Goon. ee Venetia from Austria in , The Ttalian 
tath ment, therefore, was inclined tO favour Germany 
er than France. 
-n Bismarck was 


eate 


to 
al enough alone. 
tise of Tras passed throug 
Of the Pa are as a Great Bower. 
and, Ge e called Great Brita as the | tress 
well many, the “master of the continent, Bismarck was 
aware of the nerves England, an this knowledge 
any need not i 


Ci . 
EA vinced him that G 
ween England and Fra 
At the outset Bismarck also managed to eHe t 
t sia was ot difficult to 


un À : 
derstanding with Russia. i 
id not conflict with thos! 

of Bismarck when in 


ma 5 
i nage as her interests 

any. Besides, she Þa the support y 
co-Prussian war. 


1870 she took advantage of the 
jsmarck took a shrewd account. In 
Russia and Prussia met 


18 Of all these factor £ 
72, the three Emperors of Austria, 


nce. 


Certain ally, se 
» His opportunity oN 
Sa result of the E 
A conflict continued berna 
And at the Congress of Berlin of 1878, 


W on the Eastern 


een them, 
ars later anoth 


Bismarck Persuaded Italy 


enmity to and existing ‘rivalry Me 

ustela, and to join the Dual Aq iance, Y 1882 the Triple 

lliance was formed and ; Was renewed in 1887, Side by 

Side Serbia an nia dr to Triple Alliance. 
For Seneration t diplo t 


Bismarck 


& Masterpiece of È 
of Central & and prevented the wa 


UrOpe 


ie 
ached position of Great 
cally and to assur 


-Frankfort on May, 
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Bismarck 

Ras Featdoliiaved EE Alls an/ofioge ince ie ee He 
‘ Sla as an ant H iance, but he could not leave 

axiom of his poli agonist to Germany. Became it was an 
a treaty w policy. to keep France and Russia apart. Thus 
Germany We signed, in which each of the three empires— 
neutrality PERAR and Russia—promised benevolent 
With a fourt case any of the others should be involved in war 

} h power. This treaty was signed in 1883. 
etree! Ss year 1887 was signed the Treaty of Reinsurance 
for three ae on and Russia, in which they both promised 
Case one or ars more to observe 4 benevolent neutrality, in 
Baise es the other should be assailed by 2 third Great 
. Russia was completely under the spell of Bismarck. 


aay between 1 

rors’ l ; 

ors’ League and the Triple Alliance, and t 

to isol Britain, hi 

of a F: rance diplomati e the hegemony 
many 1n international peace. 


FRANCE FROM 1870-1914 (THE THIRD 
REPUBLIC) 
poleon M at Sedan 


When the news of the defeat of Na 
proclaimed jn France ON 4th 
with Germany 


Was 
. known, a Republic was 
tinued the wat 


Se 
hee wee ` The Republic con 
t last in January, 1871, Paris surrendered to the Germans. 
lected to ta ify the terms of the 
the majority 


aaa Assembly was © 

a a with Germany- The monarchists formed 

ee e Assembly and Thiers, 

AE appointed as the “Chief of the 
ional “Assembly ‘fied the 


humiliating Treaty of 
Al 1871, accor “nich France ceded 
sace and Lorraine and promised to pay a wat indemnity 
pounds. | AS 


amounting to 200 million 
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The Paris Commune — 


a f; nar- 
The Anarchists and Socialists did not like the .mo ies 
chical character of the National Assembly. ae 
mune took- its form. The Na 


ionary 
* great difficulties with the Revolution 
n 1871. 


ous 
ountry, But the Pane 
ort of Thiers and the National Assem 


e 
of the’ Commune. o 
nd the “brutal dicta 


Place in the N . air 
future form of amenes it be a republic 9 
monarchy ? hiers Tesigned in 1873 
inclination 


r 
» as the President a 
m was gaining ground un Ja 
Gambetta, Tn 875 the Assembly passe $2 

law by which the ll the local governments we 


- Bu 
e National Asse 
publican Constitution, The n 


+ aps 
5 the Republig 
mbly ang adopted a a 
ew constitution provide: 


ray: ich 
errible civil war whic 


z eet 
Was intended to meet 
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hamber) and a Chamber of 
e President had power to 
f the Senate: 


Presi 
ha a Senate (the Upper © 
dive a the lower chamber). Th 
Diffie ne lower chamber with the consent o. 

5 ulties to the Third Republic— 

Se aa election, the Monarchists got majority in the 
Ghee. the Republicans got majority in the Lower 
. President Mac-Mahon appointed a Republican 


ministr : t 
y with limited powers: In 1877, the Republican 
cal ministry was 


Mini 

a dismissed and a monarchi 
Deputies under the duke of Broglie. The Chamber of 
election Ane dissolved and a fresh election took place. In the 
in the ae a ien got majority both in the Senate and 
in 1879 ai Fa of Deputies 10 1879. Mac-Mahon resigned 
henen D pics Grevy, a firm Republican was appointed as 
Shey seat resident. After the victory of the Republicans, 

ant of the French Government ¢ 

epubli s to Paris in 1880. he -danger to the Thiri 
c was over when the Jost their Powers: , 
leader of the Republicans j 
ived of a 
of co : dals 
of ma uption and nepot: ut they never lost 
Gen e state. The next T. 
and a Boulanger who PO 
supp emanded a total revision o t 
the a by the Monarchist and the Clerica 
stron oulang ist movement W 
aes g actions against him, fe 
ae suicide there- fter 4 are Ln 
Slag The BER danar orah s aca tain of the French 
ei ir’, Alfred Dreyfus: a jew: 
FA He was suspecte 
ish ee secrets of ne equa tation was 
aaa americiis oe a Republic. 


ae 
the Clericals and the Monarchists to discre 
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PNA il 
But the supporters of Dreyfus started a great agitation 


5 : in the 
demanded for his retrial At last Dreyfus. was tried i lise 
court and declared innocent, This was a great victory oF Is 
Republicans. Thus the Monarchists and the Cleric 


hoe i 
became discredited and the Republicans maintained the fu 
control over the state upto 1914, 


Anti-Clerica] Policy— 

The Third Republic opposed 
themselves with the Onarchists. The Republic | passé 
laws to remove the Catholi nce from’ education. ' 
Ordered for the dissoluti 


eligious teaching ordei j 
“secularization” of ea. 
Concordat of 1801. By tP 
i ; 1d not pay the salaries of the clergy and ha 
“no hand in their abpointment. ‘Another law ee passed Í 
abolished most of 


ete ‘made between the prie 2a 
e Church was Separated fro! 


Miia Gat equi Made greater economic advan 
Commerce w Te che < Ppa Agriculture industry 77 
amount of blic moraged in eye conceivable way Hult 
of highwa: S, das aS expended for the construct!) | ý 
ministry o agticultus mht ae T 
large financial rants i th EE in 1881 and ‘extend? 


Sants for agricultural devel” 
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Pmen; 
t C 
y 0-op i eais 
perative societies were formed for collective 
mpanies were 


buyi 

ving a : 

Se peline Banks and insurance €o! 

acl un S state guarantee tO assist the peasants, 
schools: were established in the country. 


A tari 
ariff pr A 
3 ot : 
acne a? was imposed on agricultural produce. 
agricultural ad evelopment made mote progress than the 
vance. The machines in the factories increased 


mn 

number are 

factories, pia in return increased the output of the 
igh custom tariff was imposed to encourage the 


h t 
ome industry. 


Social Legislations 
Social legislations were enacted on behalf of the working 
889 a Work- 


cl 
eo Trade Unious were legalised. In 
Tegulat leans ‘Act was passed. Tae Great Act of 1892 
emplo ea te empoloyment of women and f bade the 
to Fae eat of the children under 13 yeats of Accordin 
for m en Hours’ Factory ct, workers were te) wi 
aah re than ten hours a day: Sunday was jxed as @ holiday: 
arbi Sa Act provided for a machinery fo! yore 
fòt tration in industrial disputes, T ct of 1893 provide 
the supervision the government over the sanitary 
Condition of the factories: Anot. er Act ensured free medica! 
attendance for all worker and thei families. he Act o 
1898, laid down that the employers were to Pay compensation 
for injuries sustaine py the employees 910, an jd Age 
Pension law was passe for the workers. 
Foreign Policy 
pular feeling fot î war o revenge 
871. So. Bismarck, to 


jeyed the ‘diplomatic 


against Germany 
fe} rever è, À 
“o. 1890. The Three Emperors 


Prevent a French Waf a 
isolati: nce from to í 
on of France T in the Reinsu 


league, the ‘riple allian 


tance Treaty 
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IS ed France from Russia Italy and a ance also 
lat 3 Austri . Fr 
O. 


i itai olonial 
ld not make friendship with Great Britain due to c 
coul 
rivalry between them. 


But when M 


it 
the German Sovernment declared that 
pendence of Mf 


Japanese war, Delcassé 
| France agreed to submit the Moroccan 
question toan International Congress, 
at Algeciras 


n 
Sygnators Powers 5 
between Great Britai, 


a. Japan also joj ed with the Entente 
Powers, 


rance secured pontegs 
occo. Th ranco— German peta 
1. The third “Moroccan crisis occurred i! 
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eclared to support 
Franco-German 
any agreed to 


1911 d 

PeR to the ‘Agadir incident’. England d 
5 Se against Germany, but a secon 
the eRe was made in 1911,:by which Germ 
w ie ets of a French protectorate 
Wlicy in TARN also agreed to maintain the 
ae orocco and to cede two strips © 
Bt in cio are, Although the Moroccan crisi 
more eee France and Germany 
estiskt _ But the relation petween Englan 

ened after this crisis. 


Celonial Policy— 


To aa age Morocco becme @ part of the 

made Batten HE : KAN T i 

a er progress in 

RR T acquisition in 

Pe SIG established protectorates 
onquered Tonkin an Madagascat- 


m à 
ade a colonial empire in Africa, Indo- 
isis. troubles took place n 
1913 This 


A 
nAi Moroccan ori. 
crisis ye eae Balkan wr eo genk ae 
the SEPTA led to the First Srorld War in 19h in whic 
anes was divided between two hostile: 2%! eee 
str owers and the Allied P Te was 3 militarily 
onger and politically more Un France which joine 
jn the rld Wat than the 
This was ê great 


oi the Allied Powers 9 
rance which plunged into the wat 0 }, 
nt of the Third Republic: 


tri $ 
i tribute to the achieveme 


RUSSIA FROM 1891-1917 
ALEXANDER (1801-1825) 


Czar Paul was succe" 
Alexander was a great idealist ® 
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: n 
e the Treaty of Tilsit with Napoleo 


j t 
Operate with him in the e OEA 
of the Continental System. But the friendship betwe 
Alexander and Napoleon was 


allowing the ex 


E. nRa as: 
ations in Russia. So he uu l 
relax his applicati Continental System 


ait 
e 
ttifs which was unfavourabl j 


J S 
dertook i 


After the do: xander played 4 
ominating 


na. No wonder, he ; 


but they pa 
zar himself granted Maeth 
e Poles and to the Fins and influence 
Louis XVIII ot France to give g libera] Charter in 1814. 
After ¢ e Congress of Vienna, a Series of events took 

the gra 


Conversion of Alexandet 
: Action, The murder of a Russian agent by 

a German Liberal, th aSsassinati of a nephew of a j 
pee Se mong his Officers, the revolutions i 
Pain, all ¢ ed Alexander and 
ernich, 
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rnich his Holy Alliance 
of all, liberal move- 
and Prussia to 


ect vine inspiration of Mette 
ments, In 181 instrument of repression 
guarantee h 18 he agreed with Austri: 
the Cane the territorial status quo in Europe. In 1820 at 

etterni a Troppau, he whole-heartedly supported 
Prepared to | Faves liberal movements, He was 

aples, Pied ead his soldiers to suppress the revolts in 
dence, he ches, and Spain. In the Greek War of Indepen- 
although th id not support the revolt of Prince Hypsilanti 
Was en was possibility of Russia going to his help. He 
Teaction: ely under the control of Metternich and remaine 
ary for the rest of his life. He died in 1825. 


NICHOLAS I (1825-55) 
to ep cea I appointed his second brother Nicholas I 
Conus tone in preference to his first brother Constantine: 
REE U very liberal for which the liberals of Russia 
against the reactionary poli icholas. But the 
ished by the new Czar. 


Tevoluti i 
utionaries were ruthlessly pun 


Home Policy— 
Nicholas was spent in 


e adopted the most rigorous meas- 
deas from germinating among his 


The thirty years 
defence of autocracy- H 
ures to prevent the liberal i 
own people, and from being anted from abror on 
this purpose the native press was censored; foreign literature 
yes excluded: Russian subjects pre tet Be 
ing abroad; the students 

of m 


universities; the number 

and the police, the uphird Section of t a 

iwere give arbitrary : arresting i 

deporting, and making a say, Wi ” any one whom the chief of 
The whole nation was treated as 


the department selected. 


an armye 


"196 
‘Foreign Policy— 


When he came to the throne the Greek War of Indep- 


ad 
erated “with England i, 
against the Turkish rule. 


ende 


the Battle 
Turks single. 
dence was y 
e. Nicholas 
with the 


handed. As a result uA 
€cognised according to ee 
by signing the Treaty 


t 

on of the European powers drove oi 
» Son of Mehmet Ali from the Turkish territory 3 

1841. By the Convention of the Straits of 1841 all the powe! 


š i | j 
i It was for the Interest of Russia that the Czar supporte 
the Greeks for their : 
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Nich 

i ol ` 

christian S Lin the garb of championing 

tO extend his pects of the Sultan of Turkey, 12 reality, wanted 

n the Ott territory upto the Black Sea an 
'apoleon i nee Empire. So oF account 
is struggle wi France supported the Sultan of Turkey 12 
and Sardini with the Czar and in alliance wit i 

called the a declared war on Russia in 

Midst of th timean War which continu 

eS ees Nicholas I died in 1855. 


ALEXANDER 11 (1855-8!) 


Nich 
olas Iwas succeeded by his som 


» who 
was a man of kindl 
er in democracy N° : 
s re ‘ved with 


ew 
asn 

that reform, genuine believ: 
enthusiasm was inevitable. His accession W 

and there was general be e structure of 
to be recast, 
ful Crimean War toa © 
Treaty of Paris in 56. After 


e Russi 

u: 

ae state was about 
1856 by e brought the distaste 
nie Sening the humiliating 

is eae of the treaty he 

n instituti i 
ths S to the institution of internal reforms 
rnising Russia 


of e, r reform of Alexander IE em 
System in a 1861 which revo i e whole asf 
Peasant: Russia. Under the i em the 
forced s was deplorable. They suffered 
duties, T labour, extortion: 2 q oppressive fisca 
Beguine heir movement was restri as was thes i, 
EES RS dispose of property: 5 
Pers, of the Lords over © e serfs ho now 
Lie poral freedom. Secondly the gerts secu" ap l 
el which was brought from the overnment 
they had to P37 for. it 327 the for 


f 


À 
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hey had to 
Very great. The OpPpressi 


OPPression of the Lords 
officers of centr: 


as 
Pay tothe state W f 


La 
it was substituted for Ki. 
- The tax collectors and the aes. 
al government harassed the Reason sae 
equally “oppressive. So it is poini 4 
out that Alexander Tl freed the serfs from fhe nobles only 
to make them “serfs of the state”, 


Judicial Reforms. 


50 
al 
People There ee ine 
e Senate was acting as a 


` jic 
court Proceeding was made pub 

‘ an artbitrar 

Was Retained į 


Ta * ute 
administrative proced 
trials of Politica] offenders, 


F 
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Admin} 
dministrative Reforms 


introduced some administrative 
direction of decentralization 
s or Zemstvo were set up in 


Ee _ 1864, the Czar. 
and ee the proyinces in the 
each pr autonomy. New council 

‘Ovince and each district These councils represented 


all 
classes of the community. The new local bodies were to 
schools, churches, public 


ay 

Si control over public works, 

a th, prisons, poor reliefs, roads, bridges, buildings and the 
essment of taxes. But the provincia 


- Power over the decisions of the councils. 
In addition to these’ reforms, Alexander I proposed 


Several schemes for railway construction and for developing 
the vast natural resources of the country. He also encourag- 
ed the elementary schools aiid technical schools and accorded 
a considerable degree of liberty to the press. By these 
reforms he performed agreat service in bringing Russia Pere 


line withwestern nations. 


] governors had veto 


The Polish Insurretion ~ 


Alexander II abandon 
Polish Insurrection of 1863. 


ed his liberal policy after the 
In that year the Polish patriots 
revolted against the oppressive rule of Russia. But the Czer 
put an end to the revolutionary agitation ruthlessly, Censor- 
imposed on the press. Polish language was fcr- 
bidden in t ional instituti ons -and the Polish 
officials were replaced officials. i The Roman 
Catholic Church, which was the of Polish nationali- 
sm, was deprive of all its privileges. The Czar revived the 
é $ ird Section, instituted by Nicholas I 
secret Police oF the Thir i] $ é Russificati 
; lutionaries. His policy of Russ ication 
to punish the reva nic incorporation of Poland 
aimed at effecting 3 6° keen dissatisfac- 
with Russia. Hi 


produced : 
His abso : of revolutionary 
tion which 


found vent a group of 
agitation, 


s the centre 
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intellectual radicals who 
of the Czar. They adyoc: 
humanity from autocracy 
culture. Secondly, came the anarchistic socialists who $ 
appealed the peasants i 


lled by the explosion of 
Terrorists in 1881, 


the defence of India. 
the Crimean War tO i 
the Greeks of Grete tO 

; ion with Greece, He mad? 
Prussia and got her support againat the 


Prussia, he Tepudiated the Black Sea 
is in 1g 
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Ppress; 
ic tule of the Turks. Russia supported their cause 
tkey to the Russo-Turkish war in 1877-78. Ta the war 
3 ee defeated and Russia was able to impose the 
es rot San-Stefano of 1878. According to this Treaty 
Fs oe had to carry on reforms in Bosmia and Herge- 
fe and open the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus tothe 
y all merce of all nations. The Sultan had to pull down 
the fortifications along: tke Danube. Russia received a 
Part of Armenia and a great war-indemnity. But the Treaty 
Wasinot approved by the European Powers who threatened to 
‘80 to war with Russia if the Treaty was not submitted toa 
Conference of European Powers. At last Russia aubmitted 
‘When Germany deserted her. The Treaty of Berlin was 
Made in 1878. This treaty deprived Russia of all the gains 
which she had received by the Treaty of San-Stefano.. 


ALEXANDER III (1881-1894) 


The tragic death of Alexander II, the liberal Czar- 
. brought to the Russian throne his son, Alexander H1, whose 
autocratic policies resembled those of his grandfather 
Nicholas I. He revoked his father’s last liberal decree A 
inflict vengeance upon the assassins, and to proclaim to the 
world that the voice of God orders us tostand firm at the 
helm of government...with faith in the strength and truth 
of the autocratic power, which we are ‘called to consolidate 
and preserve, for the good of the people, from every lind of 
encroachment. In carrying out this autocratic Programme, 
the new Czar was ably, assisted by two men of like mind 
with himself—Plehve and Pee ea 
With the aid of such men as Plehve an = 2 SOOT oh 
Alexander sought to strengthen and ur, ie the whole 
ee otahon to bring it more comp ctely andes His 
imperial adminis as appointed as theDirector of State 
trol. Plehve w BE Alesa nde 


i the i 
cose N Socialists and Terrorists. 


Personal con 
Police. He not only 
but also suppressed 
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S *“Procurat 
Pobedonostsev, a Professor of law, was appointed as Pia odo, 
or ofthe “Holy Synod” which controlled the 


: ion of tbe 
Church of Russia. He said that the chief fuuction 
government was to 


rantee 
preserve the autocracy and at i n 
the people of Russia from the infection of the liber 
of the west. 


The new Czar 
ment of th 


try, He abridged 
the provincial Ze. eee 
the constitution of all these local “assemblies by inct 

the Tepresentati 


ey crea: 
on of the nobles and officials and decrea 
sing that of the 


Hiei 
; firme 
He frowned upon secular education and fementasy 
upon to the control of the state church over elem 
instruction, 


He also brought 

Control of the State, Censorshi 
Restrictions Were imposed on me; 
arbitrary arrests and 
Siberia and ti 


e 
the universities under a 
P was. imposed on a 
etings and associations. Fi 
imprisonment, thé banishment sod 
ions were the examples of repress! 
he next great la 


wl 
ndmark of the reign of Alexander à 
was the Policy of Russification. I 


ies who had to accep? 

Church. This policy 
in Poland, in white Raa 
little Russia and in the Baltic provinces, Anothe 
i sification” was the persecution 
Teatly and migrated into th 
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railways, the erection of factorie; and the saving of capital 
changed the face of the whole country.Russia made commercial 
ie ations With France, Japan and China. It was Witte, the 
Sst influencial minister who became champion of industrial 
Russia. Protective tariff was imposed to 
Slop home. industries, Social legislation was enacted 
for the benefit of the working classes. The Industrial 
evolution caused the growth ofa middle class and of a 


Working class and the shift of Population from country to 
Owns, 


Alexander III fo 
a istan was occu 
IN the Caucasus, Russian i 


ia opposed him, 

Russia created anti-Austrian feeling i i 
“her own influence over Montenegro The Three Emperors 
league consisting of Austria, Germany and Russia collapsed 
in 1887, due to the Bulgarian crisis and the differences 
between Austria and Russia: But in the same year these three 
Powers “formed the Re-insurance Treaty to maintain their 
old friendship. But when William If came to power in 189), 
this treaty lapsed and this paved tae way for the formation 
of the Franco-Russian Alliance in 1893, 


NICHOLAS II (1894-1977) 


; £ Nicholas II did not effect an 

pce beter ns “Devoting all my ees 
Shange inithe pa f the nation, he ‘announced, “I will Pre- 
to the prosperity 1 e of an autocracy as firmly and unwaveringly 
Serve the princip a Pobedonostsev and Plehve, aa Ree 
Rey lite father were kept in power, They- nis a 
a g U AA very rigidly in Poland, Lit 

olicy o us: 


+ 


 Eoreiga Policy 


; sto 
attacked and many of them o £ 


r 
e a good progress unde 
He enacted 


tty" and the 
onary party. 


“Liberaters"and pie 
Union of Liberators", The fourth source 
of Position to Ry 


i > a 
Utocracy came into being as 


the determined 

; Nationalities which gave ff : 

to the Policy of Pan-slavism, Against a 
Position Plehye 

k 


CA e 
and other Ministers of th! 
ept up a tireless and effectiye fight: 


was 


i «ify ‘the far Do. n 
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tr. ; 
Tempt of Russia to extend her domination to the Japanese _ 
Re ter the defeat of Russia. the Treaty of meee 
mcluded, According to this treaty Russia Tea 
‘Japan Port Arthur, Liaotung and a patt of the Islan 
alin and agreed to give Korea to Japan and Masebu 
a. The defeat of Russia was a great poe 
Mliation for which Pleve was murdered. Russia mà e 
= Nee with Great Britain in 1907 and the Anglo-Russian 
Torivention brought a closer relation between Russia and 
Pan since both of them became the members of the 


The defeat and the policy of repression and censorship 
ed a widespread dissatisfaction'in the country. A militant 
Sn among the reformers began to grow stronger and the 
onist activities of the revolutionaries increased day by 


Y- 
the people and the Zemstovs put BE es 
~  4880Ciation and eet as r freedom of consciene’ a ae 
tive covers Ucation for personal liberty and rep a 
Tn 1995 H t. the Czar continued the policy of repress iè 
eee : $ here was stirring which spread out all over t 
pee ven the mutinies arose in army and navy. The very 
on of the Czarism seemed to be crumbling. 
In 1905, the revolutionary movement became so danger- 
Ous that the Czar, unable to suppress the growing disorders, 
Painfully gave heed to the popular clamours. He relaxed 
the enforcement of anti-Jewish law and censorship of Press. 
He allowed religious toleration and relaxed the restrictions 
imposed on the lesser nationalities. But the people were not 
satisfied with these reforms and continued their movements. 
‘The events of “Bloody Sunday” compelled the Czar to 
creation assembly known as the Imperial Duma in 1906 consis- ; 
ting of elected representatives from the whole of Russis Te- 


t 

TE 

eA 
terr 


But while 
demands for ref 


Se’ 
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a second 
control the executive it was dissolved. In ee for 
Duma was elected, Te pleaded ee iba Duma was 
which it was dissolved in the Same year. A thir 3 eb 
summoned in 1907 Consisting of big landlords an 


» The 
ries, Tt was very docile and continued upte ales 
fourth Duma elected in 1912, had much the same o 
complexion as its Predecessors, Although the ee could” 
helpless to achieve anything, they at themselves lea 

speak for the Nation’ 


peer; selves 
and thus contained within them 
the germ of political democracy, 


DA 
» Le, Alexander Il and. Nicholas II. IR 
the blindness of the Czarist regime caused the reform oie 
ment to develop intoa Tevolution in 1917 which destr ‘ety 
Not only the Monarchy but the Structure of Russian soc 
itself, 


\ 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION OF 1917 


The Great 
Biving Shape to a 


Revolution: the f; 
l'ghtenme ed into R 


e 
tocracy, and ia 
ussia from the west the g 
ultimate] detrimental to siā 

x the middle of the 19th century RUS 

Was still a land of the old Regi 


za 
w 
me, Her Government 
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Still an autocracy. Her social order still rested on an agrarian 
poomy. Nominally the Czar was the supreme ruler of 
ia. He was a sovereign by divine right being the head 
© state and head of the Church. He was regarded by the 
wae = with a reverence almost amounting to 
dolatry, But actually the dominant power was the landed 
Atistocracy, who filled all the higher posts in the government 
 Mdconstituted the bulk of the bureaucracy. The Czars and 
eir ministers, did-not want the people to be educated. 
icholas L-imposed the censorship at all levels and with the 
“id of his secret police, sent all political offenders 
to Siberia. To keep Russia pure and undefiled, he wanted 
_ to have hermetically sealed against ideas from outside 
_ her borders, s 
As regards the society, in the mlddle of the 19th 
Century there were just to classes i. e. the nobles and the 
serfs. The greater proportion of the land was owned by the 
nobility, who filled most of the offices of the state, Most 
of them came ta court, and some of them were really enlight. 
ened. But most of the nobility were country Squires, 
Possessing the power of life and death over their serfs A Lord 
was the censor of their conduct; he was responsible for the 
Payment of their taxes; he could senda serf to Siberia, and 
in fact, could mete out any punishment short of killing 
him or maiming him for life. In fact, economically and 
morally the serf was degraded to the extreme. z 
The Emperor Alexander IL realised the grievance of 
_ the serfs and by bis Act of Emancipation abolished serfdom, 
But, in reality, the position of the peasants was not tadically 
improved and it continued to remain ie ae 
_ The gulf between the lower class and the ee class was 
extremely wide under the existing governme i Ea i 
emotional, superstitious. 
The people were easy-g01n6, iz ined themost — 
ff for which Russia remaine: emost 
and rather innately harsh, no part of the world in 
ackward country of the world. Yet, 
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the 19th century could long remain untouched from yee 
influence, Alexander II with all his reforms, would fini a 
have granted a constitution, and certainly ‘hes would have. 


emancipated the Jews, But it is the Paradox. of history tha 
the most humane 


yas 
and enlightened among the Czars wa! 
struck down by a rey 


ee i ignal 
olutionist, and his death was the signa 


for a reaction. “Revolution from aboye”. 


was apparently 
discredited, 


banks. Thus 


middle class and naturally its counter-part, an urban 
Proletariat, Conditions in Russian factories were as bad as 
anything with worst days of the Industrial Revolution. 4 
a ing up, less contented with its 
Owded towns in which it toiled. There wert? 
the country, the liberal and the socialist 
bourgedise 


: a 
and the proletariat, and 
ovement had Come into being. 


flowing togethet 
a of Nicholas IL, The war witb 
and was thoroughly unpopula® 
Port Arthur, students parade 


he Autocracy,” and “End tb? 
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able leaders and failed to co-operate in any constructive 
Stamme, They were repressed by the Czar and his 
j tionary supporters as soon as the foreign war was ended, 
phy: lasting monument of the revolutionary movement of 
A In Russia was the Duma, a kind of make-believe 
Hament, which was elected by a restrictive franchise and 
minated by the autocracy. 

y „Nevertheless, in and out the Duma, there grew up, 
Smor to 1914, three radical political parties which represented 
many shades of opposition to autocracy 
j First, the Constitutional Democratic Party. comprised 
middle-class “intellectuals”, professional men, and busi- 
men. It championed political democracy of the British 
type, with supreme authority vested in a real popular parlia- 
Ment and with personal liberties guaranteed by an effective 

Constitution. Secondly, the Social Revolutionary Party was 

essentially a Peasants’ Party, led by middle class radicals, who 

were determined fo transfer the land from the nobility to the 
peasantry and who were prepared to support any political 
programme which promised to assure this fundamental social 
reform. Thirdly, the Social Democratic Party embraced most 
of the working men and accepted the principles of Karl Marx. 

Practte 1914 the Russian Marxist Socialists had split into two 
factions on the question of tactics followed in different fields. 

The Mensheviks were the less radical.” They were willing to | 

await the eventual triumph of socialism through a long process 

of evolution and education, and in the meantime to co-operate 
with the Social Revolutionaries in securing political 


democracy in Russia- 
The Bolsheviks wete t 
Socialists. ‘They were eage 


i Most 
+ 
Ness 


he more tadical of the Russian 
r to establish a dictatorship of 


: first opportunity, by force and 

riat at the yery i i nd, 
k necessary, and were hostile a p Sota f 
M a adoi political pene ane ie oE Rane: ch 
reai pi 

Russia at first supported the : 
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Fi 
the Poles, the F ins a 
were embittered by the policy i 
He took counsel with no leader of ae 
radical party. He Persistently tefused to broaden nae 
Suffrage or to make the ministry Tesponsible to the Duma ly 
democratic reform. He similar! 


atte . rm. 
ds for social and economic refo af 
Moreover the a i 


y yas 
S0vernment of Russia W bi 
Notoriously inefficient and corrupt. 


me time, it di a 
home, utocracy lear 


t 
mitted no hong 
it adhered to its tra 


: 6 : ne 
Tepression, and intrigue, Ae) 
d another at the head of Czar’s ministry 
mained unch 


anged. The Queen Czar Pi 
who was under the-control of Rasputin, a Russian monk, ha 
tremendous influence Over the administration. She wa? 
partly responsible for the dishonest a 
tion, 7 
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lhe £athering storm finally broke-out,when in March 1917, 
Capital suddenly suffered from a shortage of food. When ` 
Tevolution broke out neither the imperial nor the city goy- 
Ment, could put down, for the garrison itself was mutinous. 
“Ae soldiers refused to do their duty to keep order and began 
E fraternise with the strikers: The Duma set up a provisio- 
Ra government and the Czar by force was dethroned in 1917. 

i t Wasia bourgeois government led by men like Milinkov. 
But since it did not satisfy the angry people the Mensheviks 

| P “Under Kerensky came.to power. In November, 1917 the 

| Mensheviks were overthrown by the Bolsheviks who establis- 
ed a proletariat dictatership under the leadership of Lenin, 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
FROM 1871-1914 


The years between 1871 and 1914, sandwiched by 
confused panoramic eyents of war, were a period of great 
horror in the history of mankind, During half of this 
period the international politics centred round the hegemony 
of Germany: during the other half of the Period it was 
divided between two rival alliances which Maintained a 
precarious “Balance of Power”. 

Peace—was the aim of many statesmen of the 19th 
century whether Liberals of Reactionaries. - Had all Europe- 
ans been firm supporters of the Catholic Church, it might 
have been -possible to have realized that aim under the 
guidance of the Pope, for the Catholic Church was always 
| preaching the doctrine of “peace on earth to men -of good 
; will” But the disruption of the church in the 16th century, 
, prevented the Pope in the 19th century from maintaining 
Or, had all civilized men been under the 


_— Universal peace. 


te thority of a sing ; nR ; 
ee revived. But with the final extinction in 
“18)6 of the Holy Roman Empire, hope of peace by means of 


an international empire vanished, 


le sovereign, a real “Pax Romana ~~ 
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man 
i What the Catholic Church and. the Holy P 
- Empire failed to do, the Czar Alexander I sought ern 3 
by means of the European agreements which cons n 
“Concert of Europe”, But gradually the uprising of “atte 
alism and imperialism allied with militarism. signi i 
tendency to war as a” means of attaining nat 


‘from 
objects, The Concert of Europe thus passed ail 
a practicability to an ideal, and from an ideal to a memory. — 


ked 
The Franco-Prussian War of the year 1870-1871 Bee aie 
the opening of a new era in the European diplomacy. 


5 3 to ndous — 
new German Empire, was in fact,, the most “stupe 
factor” from the very. 


3 5 the 
moment ‘of its bitth, It marked ee 
emergence of a very ‘strong ‘power which, profiting 
Bismarck's Planning, wa 


: ; itics © 
s able to dominate foreign politics 
for more than thirty years, 


France was the only ¢ 
afford to fear. And, th 


d 
country which Germany coul 
the task of isolating Fra 


us Bismarck bent all his energies tO 
nce in Europe diplomatically, 
of-all he ado 


Pted the most conciliatotY | 
ia-Hungary, 


e 
Then he turned to a 

Ath a 
m respect of Great Britain he w 


f 
zct a good ünderstandin g with Russia 7 
all these factors Bismarck took a very. correct account 
1872 the three emperors 


ary, Russia and 
t, known as thê 


into a p 
league,” 


hree Emperors’ 


of 
At the Congress pe 
ustrian view in f 
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orced to join the Dual Aliance and in 1882 the Triple 
lliance was formed. 
But Bismarck could not leave Russia as an antagonist 
ermany. ‘Thus a‘treaty was signed between the three 
at again in the year 1883. In the year 1887 was 
d the Treaty of Reinsurance between Germany and 
Ussia, “Russia was completely under the spell of Bismarck. 
Ass Tt was Germany's position in Europe, coupled with her 
Phystcal strength, that makes one think of her as a great 
*ompressed dynamo. So much stored-up power uncontrolled 
9Y an external authority was a standing danger in a world of 
Steed and ambition. Thus any display of her military Power 
Was likely to’induce other nations of Europe to seek in some 
“Way to redress the balance and to assume an obstructive, 
Perhaps an aggressive attitude, 
The growth of militarism in 
fact, one of the paths leading to war. Militarism, 
whether it be armed fear, -or the fondness for war and 
its trappings which lingered on in a world th 
was becoming more civilized in most Tespects, was one of a 
menaces to the world’s peace At the beginning of seis 
conscription was in force in all the great nations except Gre; 
Britain, and even in the British Isles there had been a str se 
agitation to adopt it. In fact, Europe slept bn4itsarms, ong 
Great Britain was the pioneer of the naval Power in the 
world. But in 1898Germany entered the field as a Naval power 
which was sufficient to shake the whole of Europe. It was 
Germany, where militarism was most “naked and unashamed”, 
and that Germany ought to be destroyed was one of the ost 
utterly shameless slogans of the abet. Powers, 
For some time, there hid been talk of 2 general reduci 
3 J of the European governments 
tion of armaments. But none sasl dit lya 
took “The peace movement” very seriously, an i was only a 
; + opinion, that had given it much support. 
Section of public TA retirement from office, 
- “1890”, the date 0 


i ition of Germany, 
Marked a change in the international position = 


4 


toG 


Europe was, in 


> : r 
_ Such a situation was created by Germany herself unde 
Kaiser william II. 


w 


oa 


The passion of his life Ww 
brought into reality his rom 
antagonism of G 

Moreover, the short-sighted monarch and his Chancellor 
Caprivi never reall 


as to build a fleet “and he 


Strong rivals in the Ba 

Russia, too, was no more anxious to. continue alliance t 
with Germany, Financial needs gradually overcame Russia 
antipathy to the democratic Politics of France, and little by 
little democratic France and autocratic Russia drifted into a? 
alliance, 


Ikans, 


ance of power was 
; y 
he earlier hegemony 


of France. Henceforth, for several 


years, there were, on the one side, the 
Germany Austria-Hungary, 
| the Dua! Alliance of Russia 


and France, 
In 1907 was signed the Triple Entente between Russia: 
| France and Great Britain, and slowly Japan was brought 
into harmon 


Moroccan Questi 


a: iti i 
economic and politica 
Occo, German eapitalists had 
a 
4 
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secured 
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ae concessions within the sultanate, and they enlisted 
Support of their. government in an endeavour to prevent 
plances from establishing a political. protectorate over 
j A ae that might confer economic privileges upon French 
| Capitalists to the exclusion of themselves. They both made 
an agreement in 1999, where Germany undertook not to 
pede the political interests of France in Morocco. In 
Concluding a second Franco-German Convention (1911) 
A Germany promised not to oppose the establishment, of a 
| French protectorate over Morocco and France agreed to 
maintain the “Open Door” in Morocco This convention 
Saved to consolidate the friendship of France and Great 
Britain, On the other side, the Germans believed that their 
~ legitimate interests in Morocco had been prejudiced and 
their position as a world power jeopardized by the joint 
evil designs of the French and the British. 

Even more disquieting to pacifists than the Moroccan 
crisis was the almost simultaneous crisis in the Near East, 
where Russia and Austria-Hungary were the protagonists; 
Austria being backed by Germany. É 

The first serious crisis in the Near Eastern Question affec” 
ting the new Balance of Power between the Triple Alliance 
and the ‘Triple Entente occurred in 1908, when Austria- 
Hungary incorporated the Sapa See of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Hence Russia ey fee i uate steps to back 
the Serb states, but Germany gave tu J PUPPENE tO 
Auatria-Hungary- the Near East was at least threatened 


Bate, : e 
A second crisis 1 nich Italy waged against Turkey in 
wat, W was the immediate foret — 


t international 
Balance of 


the graves 


tunner, and in @ 
d the European 


1912-1913, out ° 
Crisis that had ev? 
Power. 


of the Balkan wars of 
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The Armistice of 1918 


PELAR 
Meanwhile William II fled to Holland and a Provisiona 


government proclaimed Germany a republic. The seal 
agreed to surrender on the basis of the ‘Fourteen Points id 
Willson. The Allied Powers granted her an armistice ge 
made Germany defenceless and incapable of renewing a 
war. The terms of the armistice were accepted and signed by 
the Germans on Ith November, 1918, 


The Peace Conference in Paris —1919 


After the defeat of the Central Powers, the ple 
ates met at Paris in 1919 to discuss the final terms oe 
Peace. But the real Power was exercised by the “Big Four 


M. Clemenceau of France, Woodrow Wilson of the U. S, A., 
Mr. Lloyd George of Great Britain, 
Italy, They assemble 


them, 


mination, As Dr. 
assembl 


cularly friendly nations, 
millions in Central and 
victorious armies, sati 
and make peace a 


e Great powers 
ver Policies and view 
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‘i and so divergent were their interests that the Versai- 
Treaty in its final form might never have been signed 
Ra Germany passed a second Bismarck or a Talleyrand to 
T after her interests However Lloyd George, a seasoned 
“tatesman, madé his colleagues agree on a compromise. The 
Provisions of peace were embodied in five main treaties- 

ersailles with Germany, Saint-Germain with Austria, the 
Trianon with Hungary, Neuilly with Bulgaria and Sevres 
With Turkey. 


The Treaty of Versailles 


“Hang the Kaiser” was a slogan too often raised every- 
where. But the delegates at Paris hanged Germany. Their. 
chief concern was to so cripple Germany territorially, 
militarily, economically, politically, industrially and commerci 
ally that she should never raise her head to threaten the 
world. With these ideas in view, the Treaty of Versailles 
was made with Germany. The German delegates who were 
restricted in their action and guarded as if prisoners in the 
Allied hands, signed the Treaty at three O' Clock in the 
afternoon of June 28. 1919, in the Hall of Mirrors. 


Provisions of the Trerty 


«Germany lost her territories. Alsace and 
ned to France. Belgium, after a plebiscite 
e Moresnet with a 4 
received Eupen » Mel cunclee nourthern. suite es 
of 70,000. After a Gite Salen Seni en 
returned to De ae vakia was given a small section of 
with cee Ba Fast Prussian districts remained with 
i nan got Posen and west Prussia. Danzig was made 


p he League. The left 
: tection of the = yee 
Ree ce ei EA and existing fortifications 
em 


an a Be ont Saar Valley was kept under the 
vere to 


Political Clause 
Lorraine were retur 


i } L e 

Parae administration for I5 years at the end of ee o 

z its fate’ was to be decided by prebiscite. The, coal Bf 
Shar were given to France in compensation for the DE 
tion of the French mines in the war, Thus the uae of La 
Treaty involved the territorial loss by Germany in Europe 


L 3 s million 
more than 25,000 square miles and nearly seven 
inhabitants, 7 


Military, Naval an 
Air clauses were m 
general limitatio 
German army was 


d Air clauses—Miliżary, Naval A 
ade to render Possible the initiation fe 
n of the armaments of all nations, Ae 
reduced to 100,000 men including 4,0 

e General staff was 
as also abolished. 


i nae no 
ons and war materials was limited and r f 
War materials were to be imported 


allowed to her, 


nnel was limitted to 15,000 men ~ 
including "1509 officers s 


ar criminals were 
ived light Sentences. The “Alliés reserved 
the right to appoint 


Commissions of Control to supervise the 
execution uf the disarmament clatisés 
ee. Clauses. 


— 


a ese Point declared” thit the oversea 

pOSseSSIGHS i of Getmany was a “free: open minded and 

absolutely Impartial adjustment of all colonial claims." But l 
fi tmany was deprived of all colon; nd of al] investments, 

a hold; abroad Kiaochow’ was Riven to Japan with, 

( roa islands in the Pacific, south of 

> ere Assigned to “Agee lia, Ge a was 

eS “land, The union of South Africa ee r 
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T. i : Sa 
erman South-West Africa while Great Britain received 
Terman-East Afkica, 


Etone.. 
Pa omic, Financial and Commercial Clauses—The 
` e reparations for whith Germany was to be responsible 
ASS rovided in Article 231 which stated: “The Allied and 
Ee. ciated Governments affirm and Germany accepts thë 
vo eaaionaared of Germany and her allies for causing all the 
ae damage, to which the Allied and Assoc.ated Goyern- 
x ts and taeir nationals have been sub-ected as a 
nsequence of the war imposed upen them by the aggression 
Of Germany and her allies”. In the prearmistice terms 
Germany had agreed to compensate for all the ‘damage done 
x to the civilian population of the Allies and property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, by sea and from the air.” 


> 


The Reparation 


A Reparation Commission was to be established to 
determine the German obligation by: May. 1, 1921: 
The Commission assessed the debt of Germany to 
be $6, 600, 00,000. Germany was to pay an interim payment 
of $. 000,000,000 to meet the immediate needs of Allies 
Germany had to surrender almost all her merchant ships and 
go above 1690 tons. Her! industry: went down because 
Saar opened for French exploitation. Her 
n China, Siam, Morocco, Liberia-and 
ted, All German properties in her 
ries were confiscated. ‘The 
ere to be devoted “directly 
ded areas Phe repara 


all car, 
of the coal mines in 
ossessions i 
wres 
allied count 


commercial p 
» in other places wer? 
colonies and in the 

economic resources of Germany W 


i inva 

i estoration of the ded areas" i i 

D the apa made a list showing pies eum 
on m € : AA 

tools Fe other articles, which had et wer 7 ; be a 
‘ | 

and which such governmen AS paeo we 


animals and articles whi 
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date of the coming into the force of the present Treaty A 
reconstruction of materials, machinery, fernitures which a 
said governments desired to have produced and manufactur i 
in Germany and delivered to them to permit the ‘restoratlo 


; ieman and 
of the invaded areas.” The rivers Elbe, Oder, iene 
Danube were iilternationalised. The Rhine was p 


Sir ok 7 s inter- 
under a joint commission. The kiel- canal. wa 
nationalised. Fre, 


3 : . Thus 
e Zones in the harbours ware given up, tihi 
the economic, 


commercial and 
Germany was cri 


financial prosperity of 
ppled down. 


` Guilt clauscs— 


German govern 


7 e” 
ment recognised the right of th 
Allied powers to brin 


accused of having comm 
and customs of war. 


grant freedom of 
een ouesionithe toutes conyenient fot 
» either “by Tail, water ways or canal- 
Be to vessels coming from OF 
of an 


Y of the Allied Powers, All the 
Open for lli 
and canals were also į ed Sewers: 


German rivets 
Mternationalised. 
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Guarantees 


To guarantee the fulfilmen of the treaty the left bank 
and the bridge heads of the Rhine were to be occupied by 
the Allied powers for] 15 years. The right of reoccupation 
either within or after 15 years was reserved in the event of 
default. To supervise the execution of the treaty, conimissions 
| Were formed. As a guarantee for the settlement of the eastern 
: frontier of Germany she was required to abrogate the Treaty 
i of Brest-Litovsk and other agreements with Russia. Lastly 

Germany had to surrender ‘the skull of Sultan M’Kwada to 
Britain, 

Thus the Versailles Treaty reduced the European area 
and population of Germany. It deprived her of all colonies, 
all investments and holdings abroad. She lost her livestock 
and manufacturing establishments. Her merchant-marines, 
navy and army were reduced. She had to surrender 
Her national resources and raw materials. Her industry and 
commerce were broken down. Finally Germany had to sign 
4 blank reparation cheque. 


Criticism 
The Treaty of Versailles was an imposed Treaty. 


ose of the treaty according to its preamble was to 
ar “by a firm, just and durable peace,” — 


But the Germans saw themselves as Re ali of a great 
betrayal and a -great injustice. It had been ca ed by them 

3 ora Carthagian peace, It was imposed by 
a dictated ag vanquished, not negotiated by a process of 
the Maia A Enn TR Finally the treaty was presented 
Sive-and-take s 


rejection in its entirety wah eos 
for acceptance i t signed within five 
that war would 


ees ed ttle Wie say, “Gentlemen, 
: rge, we , Ly 
of Liyod Geo i shall do 
Eo gie jO u don't do so 10 Versailles m harn: 
you must siga, f e tiine of the presentation of the p 
So in Berlin”. At the 


The purp 
replace the state of w 
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terms and the signing of the final documents, “ 
courtesies of social intercourse were Not obser: 
ceremony of signature, the two German signatories were not 
allowed to sit with the Allied Tepresentatives at the table, 
They were escorted in and out of the hall in the manner of 
criminals. When they left Paris for Versailles, mobs 


abuses. Tt may be noted that 


the ordinary 
ved. At the 


Germans, As E, H. Carr 
humiliations which coul 
bitterness of feeling 


Wrote, “These unnecessary 
d only be expiaincd by the intense 


still left. over from the war, had 
far-reaching Psychologica] consequences, both in 


Germany and elsewhere, The Germans felt that it wasa 
“dictated Peace”. In the words of Clemenceau you must 
dictate to a German. There was belief everywhere that the 


signature extorted from Germany in these conditions was not 
morally binding on her 


The Treaty of Versailles was too harsh. According to 
the terms of the treat 


kire Y, Germany was economically crippled, 
politically Segregated, militarily humbled, nationally humilia- 


ted, territorially encircled and Physically whittled. It took 
away her army, navy, 


merchant-marine and cut her aif 
service, It deprived her of her European area by one-eighth 
Benns put it that aa 
ounce all the conquest: 
easy for their pride tO 
vestments and all hef 


000000. As 
pelled to ren 
Was the least 
her colonies, į 


FE pill, 
; S in the words of es a 
Were malignant and si to an“ extent that “qade # A 
íon of 
ermany was asked to pay reparation 


se 
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Scale which could meet the cost of a modern war. Benns has 
Temarked, “The prospects of a crushing reparation amount 
and a long military occupation, the forced destruction of the 
Mechanism and-equipment of the German national army 
under the eyes of an Allied Commission and the abolition 
of conscription were the humiliations difficult to bear.” 
Thus the term of the treaty were made so harsh, that in the 
words of Bruun “the treaty crippled, shamed and pilloried 
them”. When the terms of the treaty were made known to 
the Germans, they were regarded as “staggering in their 
severity and impossible of fulfilment.” As one writer puts 
it, “The terms of the treaty were made so harsh that no 
proud, cultured and virile nation could have tolerated it,” 

Tt was the belief of the Germans that by overthrowing 
militarists and the Kaiser, they would be given equal rights 
among the democratic countries in the Peace Conference. 
Therefore they established Weimar Republic to signalise 
their conversion. But the prinicple of reciprocity was not 
observed in the matter of disarmament, transportation, 
abolition of capitul ations in Asiatic countries, and colonies, 
punishment of officers and soldiers, trial of rulers and 
ministers accused of having been responsible for the war, 
cancellation of leases and concessions, non-fortification and 
free passage of the water-ways, leases at ports, unrestricted 
through transit on canals and railways, membership in the 
League and nullification of treaties. Germany alone was held 
responsible for the war and huge repararion liabilities | were 
imposed on her, and in fact very much beyond her capacity to 
Pay, Due to the unilateral application of such sound princi- 
ples, a feeling of wrecking the peace-settlement was 
embedded in the German mind. They felt that defeat in war 

tings personal disaster as well as national ponies The 
Germans further learnt not to hate war but to hate ia in 
War, In 1920 itself, the slogan that was raised was “Down 
With the Versailles Treaty’. Such a sentiment was most 
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unfortunate for the future peace and security of the world. 
Thus “with reciprocity in all matters where reciprocity 
would have been for the common good, the Treaty of 
Versailles would have been a peace of justice. Without 
reciprocity it was a peace of force, and its terms were 
possible of execution only so long as the force that caused the 


Germans to sign the treaty continued to be 


applied to make 
them to execute it”, 


This treaty involved a breach of faith and a hypocritical 
betryal to Germany. Wilson, the President of U.S.A., who 
presided over the Paris Peace Conference insisted that the 
United States and the Allied powers could 
interest and in purpose. He said, “we h 
German greatness, and there js Nothing 
that impairs it......... we do not wish t 


ot to block in any way her legitimate inf 


Germans accepted the 14 Points of 
armistice, as the basis of the settlement. 
armistice they surrendered their battles 
heavy guns, and withdrew their tr 
heads of the Rhine. But during the 


not be separated in 
ave No jealousy of 
in this programme 
‘© injure (Germany) 
uence ‘or power...” 
Wilson before the 
By the terms of the 
hips, air planes, and 
cops from the bridge- 


discussion the Allied 
powers added that the engagement: 


poy S were “subject to 
qualifications’, 


gatherings, The freedom of the 
Seas was not guaranteed. Instead of free trade, more 
Protective tarrifs were impose: 
Not reduced. The 
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States”, But his ideas came into sharp conflict _with 
materialism at the conference and in most cases materialism 
triumphed, The wishes of the people in Saar, Shantung and 
Syria were completely ignored. The frontiers of Italy were 
Not adjusted along the lines of nationality. The frontiers of 
Poland included people who were not Polish. The Abas were 
Put under the mandate system. The Turkish portions of the 
Ottoman empire were not assured a secure sovereignty. 
Russia was not welcomed into the society of nations, nor was 
she given freedom to develop her own institutions and 
national policy. The League of Nations was not, in practice, 
able to assure political independence to great and small 
nations alike. The territorial settlements in almost every 
‘case were based on mere adjustments and compromises 
the claims between of rival states. 


The treaty embodied the momentary hatred, bitterness 
and resentment and not balanced judgement, sagacity and 
sae Therefore, it was mot based on permanent wisdom. In 
Helene of Lard Bryce, “Peace can come only with content- 
ment. If the result of these treaties is to make ‘nations 

you are preparing for revolts and wars’, The 
REE vbw life, the victory of the great human 
promise hope of a new international order or a fairer or 
ideas, the ia enot written in this treaty. Democracy “in 
better world ar a discount from the very beginning. The 
Germany TT, was imposed upon the Germany for which 
Weimar Repu iA Thus the widespread desire to see a 
ould not last t0 A harmonious world order was not deep 
t a rivalries dividing victors or to repair 
ES The yanquished nations were 
the discussion ando WEEDS, line lita 


discontented.. 


it c ; 
more stable, Jus 
enough to dissolve t 
the shattered states o 


i art in siop j ! i 
permitted no pat except theit signatures. This stigmatised. 
the final documents © sed treaty. The victors found the 

n impo: 


: Si 
the treaties as 20 es 
treaties a disappointment The terms 
a fatherland”. 


“a mutilation. of j 


d the vanquished found them 
decreed for Germany 


: ifi s s if the 
as “chief culprit” were made as specific and severe a 


victors had been dealing with the Kaiser and his sees 

instead of a new government with new adena om | 

Conspiracy Theory that the Kaiser and his associates. “plo Pa { 

the war was not teadily demonstrated, But within a ae 

PE eara the historians imposed blame upon the leaders ike 
s began to ask “who caused the wat ? 


odied a less onesided verdict, They 
were, therefore confused hen in the 1930's, the 
Treaty Provision and began to 


The victors hum 
Populated b 


he Treaty of Versailles ) 
of the Republic. The 

Sof the Treaty. So from 
the Treaty had very 
It was under this 
in 1933 and de 
Il World W: 
71 led to the 


germs of future war, 
Hitler came to Power 
Peace which led to the 
bad treatment of 1870- 
of Versailles of 1919 


obnoxious 
background that 


This cannot but 
Constructed of a 

The treaties are permitted by > 
Ples and they are Not in departures from 
< 


a Peace been 
Wilsonian princi 


awe Principles that uphold that grave and lasting dangers i 
ae pi eee understanding must be put to an end, The se 
fai uture discord lie precisely in those decisions which most 

ithfully implemented the “fourteen points” and their 
associated ‘particulars’, ‘principles’ and ‘ends’. 

The leading ideas of Wilson's policy were universal 
democracy . and self-determination. Wilson believed and 
insisted that’ permanent peace was incompatible with the 
existence of any government, not fully democratic. As 


: late as 1918 he hinted that he won't ‘be satisfied so long as 


the power of the king of Prussia to control the policy of the 
HRF + : . ” . 
empire is unimpaired." The effect of this concern for forms 


of government was that in a time of unprecedented upheaval, 


peace could only be secured by resolutions, and that large 
parts of Europe became committed toa political regime in 
the working of which they were wholly without experience, 


and which ran counter to all their historical traditions. 


An even more disastrous doctrine, perhaps, when erected 
t immutable principle was that of the right to 


to an almos t of the rh 
racial self-determination. But in the President's mind it was 
the key to the whole situation, and an infallible, universal 
panacea. This principle was an obstacle to Italy's claims, 


she did not adopt it. France saw in it a useful pretext ot 
dismembering her enemies, to England *it was a Price to be 
paid for the advantage attained by SOSELE disaffection 
among the suppressed minorities of the Ca Powers, but 
neithers of them entertained any, illusion as 2 
the efficacy of self-determination as See ae o 
Left to themselves, the European ; = p = 
- been trusted to push the doctrine no fart ae z ay 
reasonable. For example-apptication of the ee ee a 
determination on the question of pate ne 
would have meant repudiation of se ie pu 
to permanent peace. The peace-makers ha 


peace. 
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one victor but many. Fra ; 
Germany. Unlike France, Britain wanted to revive the 


economic life of Germany, because she was her biggest 


Consumer. Italy's interest which was fixed chiefly on 
Mediterranean con ts of Britain and 


of the circumstances 
lived and worked...” 


t had to be changed. But to 

the wars was not so 
world peace that the 
isions and territorial 
tion in the world, 


aSy. “Was again a nec 
Allied Powers in the 


adjustments made Germ 


essity for 
military Prov: 
any a weak na 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


President of the U, S. A., 
ue of Nations in his famous 
all wars in the future. He: 


League was created and 
ing on January 10,1920, 


—_ 


The Ai 

Aim of the League Seana 

T hae yy Nee 

one fatale objective of the League was. the- prevention 

laid So. Ve of. The following rules were 
pect the territori 


(a) All states must Tes 
S. 
ld not interf 


peace. 


Sovereignty of other state beiten le 
af C The League shou erein the internal 
sof a country, 

Bedee All disputed cases likely to 

to the notice © the League. 

Mac Any aggression by state against another 

amount to aggressio jl member states. 

the Be If a non-mem er efused to accept the decision of 

it eague and resorted tonai against the member states, 
would amount to aggression against 4 member states. 

e violated the 


(f) Ifa member sta 
ke joint action against her. 
vances are tO be made by the 


threaten peace must be 


a mem 


4 me: 
_ Members should ta 
jes oF 4 1a 


(g) N t 
w o secret te é 
mbér without the ledge © the TA 

e to be imposed on the armaments. 


(h) Restrictions a 
An * n Function o z 
ius NDI imp itari work for the mitigation of 
suffering P roughout the world. t made the following 
tecomm 
endati 2 od ‘ 
(a) ence in women and children should ‘be 
Prohibited. 4 
(b) Slavery should He ro ensure international 
(c) M s5 jd bet? 
hygi ; easure: h gases- 
iene and tô prev? t j JE shoul dbe prohibited. 
£0 be improved to secure 
women and 


(d) Trade i^ dang? 1 
ditions about for mem 


fai (e) ‘Labour condl 
air and human conditio" 2 
children. — 
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The next primary function of the League was the 

discharge of obligations imposed on it by the Peace treaties, 

The League had to carry out the following works :— 

stw @) All Plebiscites were to be held. under the 

auspices of the League. 

> (b).International commissi 


ons were to be appointed to 
nzig and the Saar Valley, 

I(E The League guaranteed to protect the rights of 
minorities in newly formed States, Tiie 


} 


(d) It was also responsible for the administration of the 
mandated territories, The mandatory powers had to ERs 
an annual report to the Mandatory Commission of . the 
League, , | abe aunts | zgi TOA r 
Membership N 
jyodes There „weres ori 
The members could b; 
the Assembly, voted i; 
became the memb 
Yeman, Nepal, Om 


share proportionate 
if y j 


ginally: 42 members _ 
e admitted Provided 2/3rq, majoriiy. m 
D their favour, Gradually. all theistates 


ers except only U, S A., Saudi i 
S, A, i Arabia, 
o pnd Manchukua, All members had to 
y, the expenses of the League 
ny f 7A 


The Organs of the League 


in the League. 


f 
The chief organs oft the Le wes 
y eagu : 
the Council, the Secretariat and aa Bees Assembly, 
International Justice, ecmanent> Court of 


i mid 
Assembly Solids mat ee 
lg 9 Sune ? ere 
Tt was the deliberati ‘ 

Ve bo; oy HA 
members, „Each member state Sci Y Consisting of all; its 
than three pee But eac aon 
Te elected its own President, "té ad only one vote, 

iS Sul IG} r 
take care of the international sit 


1 


t Geneva to 
ons and to Tecommend 
iuli 
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to settle International disputes. All decisions 
mous. It received reports from 


ng under it. In short, it exercised 


measures 
were required to be unani. 
various Commissions worki 


general supervisory function, Y: 
r 


The Council bo! 


z] 


ja at was the executive body of the League: It omainally 


consisted of four permanent members, namely; Great: Britain. 
France, Italy and Japan and four non-permanent nations, 
namely, Belgium, ‘Brazil, Spain and Greece. The non-permanent 
members were elected by the Assembly. They gradually. 
raised, to eleven: In 1926 Germany became a permanent 
member. In 1934, the number of permanent members raised 
to six when the U.S. S. R. joined the League: Each perma- 
member state sent one representative 


nent and temporary 
and had only one vote. Usually the Council met four times in 


a year. Its decision was unanimous. 


The Secretariat 
The Secretariat which carried out the works of the 
League was located at Geneva. Member states provided the 


staff. The Secretary-General was appointed by the Council 
with the approval of the Assembly. The member states had 


to pay towards the expenses of the Secretariat. 
The permanent Court of International Justice 


The permanent court of International Justice was com 

Jecled jointly by the Assembly and Coun- 

It had its headquarters at the Hague. It 

ments 0n questions involving the interpretation 
Llaw, t +45 and other mutual obligations. 

Om j ni und the League a number of 

d advisory committees. 


ere were OF RG 
Th ommissions an 
on on Armaments, the 


t A a encies, mi Le 
echnical a8 advisory Commissi 


The permanent 
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Economic and Financial Organisation, 
Communication and Transit, 
the International Committee 
were some of the important Org 
There was an Internation 
ched to the League, Its Head 
object was to improve the labo 
Parts of the world. Its Goy 


the Organisation for 
the Health Organisation and 
on Intellectual co-operation 
anisations of the League. 
al Labour Organisation atta- 
quarters was at Geneva, Its 
ur conditions in the various 
erning Body consisted of the 
ment, employers and workers 
The International Labour 
aws for the good of the 
labour class. As a result of its 


to Finland. There wa 
and Germany in 1921, e Lea; i e 
gue int Fe 
fs aiea BR interfered and settled 
and Lithunia was avert 
League. A border incide 
1925 led to a Greek invasi ti 
a, but the’ 

promptly and stopped the war, “The Ce a i 
Italy and Greece to war, : fountain E 
their disputes, 


Turkey was solyed by the Leag 


It supervised plebi 


. l: itp $ hia 
areas. It successfully administered yE Escites in disputed 
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International co-opet ion i 
economic field was encouraged. It helped in fers ae 
cultural and literary activities by exchange of scientific as 
literary information. The International Labour aoe 
was responsible for far reaching labour legislations in ee eee 
countries. The International Court of Justice solved. man 
disputes and eased tension. A number of eae 
works like putting an end to the trafficking in women Ai 
f refugees, and offering protec- 


dangerous drugs, taking cate 0 
were done, 


tion to children, etC., 
‘Nevertheless the League failed to achieve its main 
It was unsuccessful in its attempts to remove the 
Conquests and territorial expansion 
dden in the Covenant, were not 
Nor did the League succeed in 
r limitation in the output of muni- 


and the Saar district. 


achieving, 
tion. Je did not assure all nations a fair share in inte 
tional trade after 1929. ao 
Though some of its achievements were praise-worth 
y 


ricted to cases where only the sm: 
led to check the aggression of Eh k 
at the Sino-Japanese and Tals Abys 
It failed during the Spansih Civil war to ahs, 
nce of Germany and Italy, It could not eee 
ing Danzig although the Free City 


from occupyin. 
was under its direct „protection. It could not prevent the 
3 “ow of Hitler who annexed Austria, Czechoslova- 


d the territorial integrity of other European 
‘led to avert the German attack upon 
cond World War in 1939. 


yet the blame t belong to the League as an ede, 
The fault lay wit : of the leading states Ae 
+4 the advanced nations who i Ai tatth Oh an 


with the public 15 j 
he O Roe power to enforce, its 
nd strength of public 


organisation. f 
strength depended upon the prestige a 


they were rest 
involved. It fail 
Tt was unable to preve 
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opinion in enlightened Nations and the 
integrity of the member states, 
confused, divided and ill- 


Co-operation and 
But when Public opinion was 
informed, the League lacked the 
h force and effect. Even if a strong 


ANE a belligerent state in the “Assembly 
and the Council, it required joint boycott of others. It was 
impossible: in Ptactice, be 


operative, some members 


As an experiment 
Nations failed, It had 
forgotten. Even its mi 


E collective Security, the:League of 
s bani ae m successes which are 
for errors provide a watning to ate tations had their value 
International co-operation whi Uture. Tt set a pattern fo 
future generations, [ts failures are n 
its successes hold the clue to a È o 


Causes of the failure of the Lea 
ue — 
The League was ina ; 
Usurated With 
i r a : 
hope but within two decades it cease ¢, nthusiasm and 
exercise any 


d 


A 


Bir nationa 
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influence in international relations. These were several 
causes w hich. were responsible for the growing decline in 
its pres tige and power. r 

(1) The executive power, of the League was weak 
ee was no executive committee with clear mandate a 
efinite delegated power. The Secretary-General only kept 


the records. The, Committees, recommendations were not 


properly executed. 
(2) The League remained a consultive: body having no 


coercive power to enforce. The actions to be taken by that 
League depended upon the member states, It kept no 
weapons and arms. It had no, standing army, too. The. French 
proposal to have 4n International police force -was) voted 
down. „Its economic sources were limited. Ib depended upon 
the contribution of the member states. Thus it was unprepar 
ped with economic and military powers to ‘check aggressi 
and cope with the sudden crisis. 5 PEIEE on 
(3) The U.S. A. whose President .( Wilson;) ae r 
a 2 + . DY 
ding part in,the creation of the League, did not become 
a member of the League. It was a major. tragedy that the 
to which millions of people looked , ioe areas 
d economic assistance left them in the lurch 


lea 


country 
protection an 
their hour of need. shel 3 i 
(4) The League, was not a concert pE all powers 
any and other Cenrtal powers were not invited to 
£ j bers. They thought that it was A creation 
of the revengetul Allies and, a would continue a vindictive 
policy towards them, They again felt, that the, Covenant of 
the League, was made a part of the peace setrlement in, which 
they were humiliated, So they, continued to defy ,the peace 
anja arth A e a 
; (5) Jt came into being due, to the co-operation among 

and citizens of the 


sovereig? governments but the subjects, 
respective gover patriots deypted only, tg 


] interests. admitted to the 


? 


Germ 


become original mem 


nments remained 
Germany was 
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League in 1926 but Hitler left it in 1933 consequent upon her j 
difference with France in’ disarmament conference. Spain and $ 
Brazil left the League when they were not given the 
permanent memberships. Japan withdrew from the League 
when her invasion over Manchuria was voted as an act of t 
aggression in 1933. Italy resigned in 1936 when the League e 
imposed economic sanction for Ethiopian conquests. 


(6) The League of Nations was at last dominated by 
Great Britain and France. These two powers did not make 


any attempt to stop the wär but preferred to see a balance 


of power in Europe and in the world. Tney were opposed to 
Communist Russia and after the formation of Anti-Comintern. 
Pact By Japan, Italy and Germany, they supported these 


aggressors by following the policy of appeasement. Thus the 
League failed due to its leading me 


pit: Pe mbers who used it as a : 
vehicle for appeasing the aggressors. *3 
(7) The League was not 
pendent World Organisat; i g 
pa real erat thee tone Tt never attainded a neutrál 
each by protecting the Security of all was beyond its capacity. 
It did not recognise the equality of races As z Ci . tue 
thirds of the population Gf the word be weet 
a position of implied inferiorit 
Asia believed that the Le. 


s 


+ The people of Africa and 


harmonise with the wider i 
Asa result, by the year 1939, th, } 

high hopes only twenty years b i abv which had toued 
when the second World War broke out in 1935." Ser 


